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FOREWORD 


This issue of Group PsycHoTHERAPY is a West Coast issue. It is dedi- 
cated to American teachers, who, under the impact of Sputnik, may at 
last be granted first-class citizenship for their creative efforts. 

In a recent Santa Monica address, Look magazine editor, George 
Leonard, stated, “The missing ingredient in American education is not math 
or science, it is excellence.” He further pointed out, “There are no ready- 
made solutions for education, nor is there justification for the sharply angled 
criticisms often directed at the public schools.” 

The teachers George Leonard met in his two-year, forty-eight state 
study of public education, “Weren’t dolts, nor were they geniuses; they 
were hard-working, dedicated people with a remarkable faith in the future.” 

“Today’s nine year old,” he said, “will only begin producing in twenty 
years. Who can say that scientists and technicians will be in short sup- 
ply by that time? Let us ask whether our greatest failures even today are 
scientific and technical. We could have had a satellite in orbit a year ago. 
We had the scientists, technicians, the know-how, the materials and the 
money. We had everything but the political knowledge necessary for making 
the right decision . . . . the Russian victory was in the field of human under- 
standing, of communication, of propaganda.” 

The issue editor has chosen to report (as he did in the volume Psycho- 
drama and Sociodrama in American Education, Beacon House, 1949) the 
work of educators who not only in their profession express standards of 
excellence and are concerned with human understanding and communica- 
tion, but who also as practitioners have made considerable impact in the 
community. 

Appropriately, as we go to press, incorporation papers have been com- 
pleted for the establishment of the “West Coast for Psychodrama and Group 
Psychotherapy”, a center which it is hoped will attract an increasing number 
of people in our area concerned with pushing out the frontiers of creativity 
by providing them with an action vehicle for research and the application 
of human inter-relationships. 

RoBert BARTLETT HAas 
Issue Editor 
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GESTURE AND STATUS* 


Maria MAcINNIS 
School of Education, University of California at Los Angeles 


We cannot say at this time, just how much the nonverbal area influ- 
ences the quality of our interpersonal relations, but that it does influence 
them, we must agree. The expressions, posture and movement of another 
individual have a communicative and emotional impact for each of us in 
varying degree. Were this not so, drama, dance, painting and sculpture 
would cease to exist for man. The enormous amount of “by-play” we por- 
tray to others implies that each of us is an actor, and at times, a moving 
portrait or a piece of sculpture. 

This nonverbal area of communication was recognized years ago by 
Moreno, and throughout his writing there is reference to it in various ways. 
His genius for unique expression might be cited here: “There is overwhelm- 
ing evidence that these silent areas are co-existent with the vocal ones on 
the human level and have great potentialities for independent growth” (1). 

Persistent interest in these “silent areas” is revealed in the psychologi- 
cal literature. Of particular interest to this author is the area of gestural 
phenomena most frequently discussed in relation to neurotic or emotional 
behavior. Gardner Murphy states “compulsive gestures, tics, grimaces, etc. 
seem also to be expressions of high tension which at the moment are out 
of control of the central, or dominant, or most highly organized sys- 
tems” (2). In Luria’s classic study of the disintegration of the personality, 
he states that the complex aspects of the psychological, historical and cul- 
tural behavior of the human “do not remain isolated in the psychological 
processes, but permeate the whole activity and structure of behavior, so that 
we find them literally in every movement of the fingers” (3). (Incidentally, 
he based his whole study on the movement of the index finger.) His major 
hypothesis follows the usual implications that the collapse of the “function- 
al barrier” is manifest in the motor area, and that “the closer the conflict 
moves towards a motor termination, the more active and acute are the 
resulting forms of the disorganized neurodynamic process” (4). 

The possibility that the gestural phenomena might be viewed as a sym- 
bolic system and actually serve as a powerful instrument in the organiza- 


* Data for this article have been abstracted from an unpublished dissertation pre- 
sented to the University of California in partial fulfillment for the degree of Doctor 
of Education. 
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tion of tensions appears to be ignored by most theorists. When we do 
consider this bifurcate view, the study of gestures takes on a more vital 
meaning than the mere manifestation of disintegration. It also serves to 
blend, without difficulty, the communicative, artistic and psychological 
aspects of gesture. 

Support for the gestural expression as a symbolic system may be found 
in the universality of gestures; in varying degrees, most cultures have de- 
veloped the gesture as an art, and the identification of ethnic and national 
groups by their gestural patterns implies a relationship of the individual 
to his social matrix through a system of gestures. 

Is it possible, therefore, that the social-cultural adaptation of the indi- 
vidual could be revealed in a study of gesture with the use of a sociometric 
instrument as measurement? 

In a recent study of gestures, one of the factors, sociometric status, was 
related to the number and kind of gestures to determine if aspects of the 
gestural field of an individual could reliably predict the peer status of that 
individual. It was hypothesized that the societal adaptation, in the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of the child might be reflected in his gestures. As 
we do not know whether the highly accepted child is in fact accepting rather 
than being accepted, or that the rejected child is in essence rejecting rather 
than being rejected, analysis of a symbolic system might reveal some cues. 

Data for the study included records of all of the gestures of 301 ele- 
mentary school children, and of a random sample of forty children from 
kindergarten through the sixth grade, together with records of age, sex, 
mental maturity and peer status. Observations were conducted in class- 
rooms from four different elementary schools within the Montebello Unified 
School District, on the basis of the teacher’s interest in participating in the 
experiment. The teachers were recruited from a University Extension course 
in Sociometric Techniques. Observations of the gestures were recorded only 
during class recitation, committee discussions, class discussions and sharing 
periods. Two sociometric ratings were obtained for each class, one at the 
beginning of the observations and one at the end. The sociometric instru- 
ment was administered by each teacher under the supervision of Dr. Robert 
Haas. Approximately one-sixth of the upper and lower sociometric scores 
for each grade class were selected as the overchosen and underchosen re- 
spectively. However, using the results of the two tests, one at the begin- 
ning and one at the end of the observations, a child was included only if 
he retained his status through both tests. The final group used thus re- 
flected only the persistently overchosen or underchosen children. 
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Prior to correlations of gestures with any of the factors included, an 
analysis of the gestures was undertaken. The approach to the analysis was 
based on the concept that the autistic gestural phenomenon of the child 
is a total unit of behavior and therefore was viewed as a “field.” Investi- 
gation of the nature and structure of this field revealed several important 
components: 1) the overall size of the field (the actual number of different 
gestures recorded for each child in a single observation); 2) the number 
of identical gestures repeated in successive observations; 3) the number 
of “common” gestures (gestures performed by the majority of children) ; 
and 5) random gestures (a percentage of gestures performed by a child and 
never repeated in successive observations). 

In addition to the analysis of the structural organization of the ges- 
tures within each “field,” item analysis of gestures revealed an intrinsic 
organizational pattern, identifiable on a thematic basis. Thirteen groupings 
of gestures were identified: 1) startle residue, 2) catatonic-form, 3) evasive- 
sensory, 4) intrapunitive, 5) irritational, 6) extrapunitive, 7) self-holding, 
8) channeled-rhythmic, 9) tactual-sensory, 10) masticatory, 11) audible 
sounds, 12) expansive, 13) preoccupational tasks. These thematic groupings 
differentiate reliably and validly between sex, intelligence quotient, socio- 
metric status and grade group. However, the status of the child is the most 
reliable of the four factors in discriminating between groups of children. 

Relationships of gestures to the peer status of the child as revealed 
in this study provide some interesting hints and cues for additional re- 
search. 

The underchosen child tends to have a significantly larger gestural field 
score (number of gestures) than either the overchosen or average status 
child. The structure of the gestural field of the underchosen child will tend 
to contain a smaller percentage of common gestures, and the kinds of ges- 
tures within the field will cluster significantly more often into two thematic 
groups: 1) the intrapunitive group (gestures of biting, hitting, pinching 
and pulling parts of one’s own body—literally and figuratively self- 
destructive type movements), and 2) the startle residue group of gestures 
that have a rather non-responsive quality, resembling the gestural descrip- 
tion of the startle pattern (stares, clenches fist with thumb inside, opens 
mouth wide, tongue in roof of mouth, grins constantly, etc.). The intra- 
punitive gestures appear to identify the underchosen child, regardless of 
sex, age or any level of intelligence, whereas the startle residue type ges- 
tures appear to identify the underchosen boy of low intelligence as meas- 
ured by the CTMM. 
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The overchosen is not as clearly etched in gestural design as the under- 
chosen child. For example, the size of the gestural field is not at all a sig- 
nificant item; the overchosen child may sit quietly or move constantly, 
however, the gestures expressed will tend to be gestures common to the 
group (chews finger, scratches head, raises eyebrows, rubs nose with fin- 
gers, etc.). Gestures of the overchosen child will tend to fall into three 
groups: 1) tactual-sensory gestures of a rubbing and soothing nature (rubs 
chin, smoothes hair, rubs arm, touches others, blows on finger, etc.); 
2) masticatory group: oral gestures of the licking and chewing type (licks 
fingers, chews between thumb and forefinger, wets lips, chews on pencils, 
sucks back of hand, etc.); and 3) expansive group, including gestures of 
a stretching type of movement (raises eyebrows, blows out cheeks, purses 
lips, dilates nostrils, stretches arm behind chairs, hands behind neck, etc.). 
These overchosen type gestures are manifested differently among the sub- 
jects depending upon the other factors of sex, intelligence quotient and age. 
For example, the overchosen boy of high intelligence tends to express ges- 
tures of the expansive type; the older overchosen girl tends to exhibit the 
masticatory gestures, and the overchosen younger child, whether boy or 
girl, tends to exhibit the tactual-sensory gestures. In addition, there is a 
predominance of extrapunitive or aggressive type gestures exhibited by the 
overchosen girl and the complete lack of such gestures in the overchosen 
boy. The latter observation suggests an interesting dichotomy in leader- 
ship development. 

The consistent identification of the underchosen through a defined set 
of gesturings and the more fluid differentiation of the overchosen reflected 
in various gestural patterns might be interpreted in light of Moreno’s Spon- 
taneity Theory, not only in terms of the flexibility of the individual to 
relate himself to different situations but the flexibility of the group to react 
to choice of varying leadership roles in terms of needs. 

Considering limitation in the sample population tested, results of this 
study reveal enough provocative evidence to indicate a more intensive study 
of the gestural field patterns as a cue to individual status and membership 
roles within a group. It is suggested that situational manipulation, role 
playing and other devices could be more effectively applied with “the over- 
whelming evidence that the silent areas” may serve as cues to possible role 
predisposition—particularly for rejection. 
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THE USE OF MARK-SENSE CARDS TO OBTAIN GUESS-WHO 
RATINGS AND SOCIOMETRIC TYPE DATA 


Evan R. KEISLAR AND JAMES R. ZEIGLER 
School of Education, University of California at Los Angeles 


The guess-who technique and the sociometric test both require each 
member of a group to nominate persons in this group for certain “word 
pictures” or in response to certain questions. The investigator then faces 
the problem of tallying the number of times a person is mentioned by all 
or a selected part of the group for each item. Beum and Criswell (1) and 
Katz (3) have outlined different methods by which sociometric informa- 
tion may be punched on cards to facilitate tabulation and further analysis. 
When such information is obtained from small groups the key-punching 
task is not excessive, but when peer groups at the adolescent level are used 
the population may number several hundred persons or more and the cleri- 
cal labor involved becomes formidable. It was the aim of the present study 
to discover the merits of asking the members of a large adolescent popula- 
tion to make their nominations by recording preassigned code numbers on 
mark-sense cards. 

POPULATION AND INSTRUMENT 


Ninety per cent of the members of the high tenth grade, consisting of 
219 girls and 224 boys, in a suburban high school were asked to nominate 
persons of their own sex in this class for 26 items. There were 24 guess- 
who statements, yielding ratings on 12 bipolar traits similar to those used 
by Tryon (5), and two sociometric type questions. Raters were given: 
(a) A mimeographed list of all members of the class of the same sex as 
the rater, each name on the list being assigned a three-digit number; 
(b) mimeographed instructions and a list of all statements and questions 
numbered from 1 to 26 in addition to a practice statement numbered 0; 
(c) an envelope containing 27 printed mark-sense cards numbered from 
0 to 26. Raters were instructed to read a statement, to think of persons 
in their class of their own sex who matched the statement, to discover the 
code numbers of these persons on the list of class members, and then with 
an electrographic pencil to mark these code numbers on the card whose 
number corresponded to the statement. 

The mark-sense cards were printed so as to allow three columns in 
the field for each person nominated, one column for each of the three digits 
in the code number. Fields for seven persons were provided on each card 
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with the headings “1st Person,” “2nd Person,” and so on up to “7th Per- 
son.” Although additional cards were offered to those who wished to nomi- 
nate more than seven persons for a statement, there were few such requests. 
To ensure that the individual was making his marks on the proper card, 
each rater was instructed to write down in a space provided on each card 
the number of the statement he was answering, and then to make certain 
that this number corresponded with the number of the card. Instructions 
to this effect were printed on each card along with statements to make 
marks heavy and black and to put only one mark in each column. Assem- 
bling the cards prior to the administration of the instrument in 500 sets 
of 27 cards each, numbered from 0 to 26, was accomplished by gang-punch- 
ing the statement number in each group of 500 cards, punching consecu- 
tive numbers within each of the 27 groups, and then sorting. 

Since most high school students are not familiar with mark-sense cards, 
and since the process of recording code numbers was not readily understood 
by some students, about fifteen minutes were required for the reading of 
the instructions and the practice exercise. The ratings proper required an 
additional 40 minutes. One proctor was used for each group of approxi- 
mately 30 students. To encourage nominations on unfavorable statements, 
raters were asked not to write their names on the test materials, but, by 


means of a fluorescent ink coding, the identity of each rater was established 
from attendance cards handed in at the beginning of the period. 


ScoRING AND ANALYSIS 


The code number of each rater was gang-punched along with other data 
on the rater’s characteristics on the 26 mark-sense cards he returned. After 
these cards were punched by the mark-sensing machine, the data about 
each nomination were reproduced on a separate tally card. After sorting, 
information about each ratee was transferred to these cards so that each 
tally card finally carried the statement number, the code numbers and data 
on ten variables for both the rater and the ratee for a single nomination. 
The 40,000 tally cards which were required represented the total number 
of nominations for the 26 items. 

To score the guess-who ratings on each of the twelve traits according 
to the original CEI formula (2), the algebraic difference between the num- 
ber of tally cards (i.e., nominations) a ratee received on a positive statement 
and the number of such cards on the corresponding negative statement was 
found by tabulating. For each ratee the differences for all twelve traits were 
punched simultaneously into a master card. To obtain scores indicative of 
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sociometric status, the number of tally cards were counted for each socio- 
metric question. 

As Beum and Criswell (1) have indicated, the value of obtaining one 
tally card for each nomination, with information about both the rater and 
the ratee, is increased when the analysis of the data becomes more com- 
plex. In the present study, for example, to compare ratings given by groups 
with different characteristics, sorting the tally cards and retabulating in- 
volved comparatively little additional time. Mutual or unreciprocated 
choices on sociometric questions were discovered efficiently by punching a 
duplicate set of tally cards with the position of the rater and the ratee 
reversed, and sorting both sets to reveal duplicates. Ratings given by a 
person to his sociometric choice or to those who chose him were obtained 
by collating out the proper tally cards. 


AMOUNT OF RECORDING ERROR 


The extent of recording error involved in the technique is partly indi- 
cated by the fact that three per cent of the mark-sense cards showed one 
or more mistakes in the form of more than one mark per column. While 
the other ratings on these cards were salvaged for this study, to have dis- 
carded all such cards would have resulted in comparatively little loss of 
data. Less than one per cent of the tally cards were found to have either 
impossible numbers or incomplete numbers. Except during the adminis- 
tration of the instrument no systematic check was conducted of discrepan- 
cies between the mark-sense card number and the recorded statement 
number. However, six raters were found who had apparently disregarded 
instructions in this respect; all of their cards were discarded. Undoubtedly 
other undiscovered errors of this type existed in the mark-sense cards. Less 
than three per cent of the tally cards were found to be self-mentions and 
were not included in the scoring. But since no instructions were given 
the raters with respect to self-nominations, these do not constitute errors. 

No adequate estimate is available on errors of the type where the 
wrong person’s code number was marked or where the wrong card was used. 
But the ultimate test is to be found in the degree of consistency shown by 
the entire group of raters. The reliability coefficients for the twelve guess- 
who trait ratings were computed by dividing the raters at random into two 
approximately equal groups. The correlations between the two sets of 
ratings thus obtained, when corrected by the Spearman Brown formula, 
ranged from .69 to .96 with a median coefficient of .86 for the boys and 
.87 for the girls. While precise comparisons are not possible, these relia- 
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bilities are as high as those obtained by hand scoring methods with simi- 
lar traits and high school populations (4, 5). These comparatively high 
coefficients suggest that random recording errors are few especially since 
other factors contribute to this error variance. The careful supervision by 
the proctors was an important factor in reducing these recording errors to 
what appears to be an acceptable level. 


CoNCLUSION 


The use of mark-sense cards to obtain guess-who ratings and sociometric 
data from high school students does not appear to involve excessive record- 
ing error when adequate supervision and administration time are provided. 
Since the technique allows one to reproduce a tally card containing infor- 
mation about each nomination, further analysis of the data is greatly facili- 
tated. One valuable feature of the technique described is that the printed 
mark-sense cards, identified only by number, may be used for any set 
of items of this type, thus allowing the same printed mark-sense form to 
be used in a variety of studies. 
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A SOCIOMETRIC PROCEDURE FOR USE IN SELECTING 
TEACHER CANDIDATES* 


A. G. SORENSON AND R. L. SATTERLEE 
School of Education, University of California at Los Angeles 


One of the most important of a teacher’s skills and one which ought 
to be considered in selection is the ability to work with a variety of people 
—-parents, teachers, and administrators, as well as with children. The inept 
teacher who repeatedly antagonizes a child in the classroom is likely to 
succeed only in teaching that child to hate the teacher, the subject, and 
too often school work in general. The teacher who cannot get on well with 
adults, even though he is effective in the classroom, will retard the work 
of faculty committees, complicate the problems of the administrator, and 
defeat himself in attempting to work with others in the community. Such a 
teacher may provide support for those critics of public schools who cite 
the occasional horrible example to prove their claim that “teachers are 
already getting paid more than they are worth.” 

But before skill in working with people can be systematically consid- 
ered in selection, a great deal of work must be done in developing both 
criterion and predictor variables. Fortunately substantial progress has been 
made by Ryans (1) and others in clarifying what is meant by ability to 
work with pupils in the classroom and in developing procedures for meas- 
uring this ability. Some progress may have been made in the second 
general step of constructing predictor variables. Cook (2) and his asso- 
ciates have developed self-report devices which they believe have validity 
in predicting a prospective teacher’s ability to establish rapport with pupils. 
However, the problem of predicting a prospective teacher’s ability to work 
cooperatively with other teachers, parents, and adults generally, appears to 
be largely uninvestigated. 

On the assumption that the variable “ability to work with others” is 
as important as suggested above, several staff members of the Selection and 
Counseling Service, School of Education, University of California, Los 
Angeles, have spent some time in trying more adequately to conceptualize 
the problem of defining, measuring, and predicting this aspect of teacher 
effectiveness. This paper is a report of the progress (using the term 
optimistically) that has been made to date. It includes a) a brief state- 


* In cooperation with the Fund for Occupational Research of The School of Edu- 
cation, U.C.L.A. 
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ment of basic assumptions, b) a description of the procedures which are 
being developed for estimating, in a selection situation, a prospective teach- 
er’s ability to work with colleagues, c) examples of possible research uses 
of data thus collected, d) a brief discussion of some of the problems of 
sampling, reliability, and validity which are implicit in this approach. 


Basic ASSUMPTIONS 


1. The best sources of information about an individual’s ability to 
work with people are those persons who have had occasion to work with 
him in a variety of situations. The reports of these persons will possess 
content or face validity, provided that appropriate questions are asked, and 
that frank responses can be elicited. 

2. If a group of subjects is placed in a situation which requires their 
cooperation in arriving at the solution of a problem, the actions of any one 
subject will be representative of his behavior in similar situations. (This 
second assumption is really an hypothesis to be tested, and it may be that 
in defining “similar situations” it will be necessary to take into account the 
perceptions of the subjects. The basic point, however, is that we expect— 
hope— eventually to be able to show that the variable “ability to work 
with people” is an aggregation of observable and continuing behavior traits 
which will be found to consist of one or more homogeneous clusters, or 
factors.) 

INFORMATION ABOUT STUDENTS FROM STUDENTS 


To use students as sources of information about each other, one must 
first solve the problem of anonymity which is present in large institutions. 
In most state universities the size of the student population, combined with 
the fact that relatively few students live together in fraternities or dormi- 
tories, results in most students being strangers to one another. And even 
if a student has a number of friends on the campus, the problem of learn- 
ing who they are and of locating them for questioning is so large as to 
make their use as a source of information impractical. 

Two ways of dealing with this problem have been partially investi- 
gated. One is to take advantage of the fact that in schools of education 
many professors assign students to committee projects. At U. C. L. A., for 
example, in some of the large required courses in education, students will 
be assigned to meet several times in groups of from six to fifteen, to 
complete some sort of group project. The fact that a student is assigned 
to work with a sample of the same people with whom he will later be work- 
ing on a job, would appear to present a miniature test deserving of ex- 
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ploitation. With the cooperation of the professor, it is possible to have 
students report on each other’s behavior in the problem solving situation, 
thus providing information not available through any other means. Attrac- 
tive features of this approach include the following: The emphasis is upon 
cooperative behavior, and it is possible, by using a modified sociometric 
technique, to have every member of a committee rated by every other mem- 
ber. Each member of the committee is in a position to observe all the other 
members, in terms of the criteria which are set up to determine the success 
of the committee in achieving its goals. With confidential handling of the 
results by the investigator, it should be possible to obtain a series of reports 
over a period of time, resulting in an increase in reliability over that which 
could be expected from a single observer on just one occasion. The fact of 
extrinsic reward, i.e., working for a grade, should provide sufficient (if not 
too much) uniformity of motivation among the subjects. 

The second way of solving the problem of anonymity among students 
is a variation of the first. It requires that the students, as a part of the 
selection process, participate in the solution of a group problem which has 
been structured by the selectors, and answer questions about their impres- 
sions of the other participants in the group. This approach has several advan- 
tages over the one first suggested. The investigators have more control over 
both the problem to be presented, and the assignment of subjects to groups. 
It is easier to use one or more trained observers, as time and place of the 
meeting can be at the convenience of the selection staff. 

There are some disadvantages: When a relatively small selection staff 
must deal with large numbers of candidates, time may permit each student 
to participate in only one group problem. In this case, the students are 
required to report their first impressions of each other, based on limited 
acquaintance and performance. If the students are to have an opportunity 
to form even distinct first impressions, groups will have to be kept rela- 
tively small to permit the necessary discriminations to be made. Such limit- 
ed samples of the students’ behavior, and of their mutual impressions, may 
seriously reduce the reliability of the data gained. It may also be difficult 
to structure a problem which will not seem too unnatural and therefore 
threatening to some students, and might therefore elicit less representative 
samples of their behavior in problem solving groups. 

In view of the above considerations the attempt has been made to 
develop a procedure which can be used for recording data in either of the 
above kinds of groups. A later article will compare reports about students 
who have participated in both kinds of groups. This discussion will be 
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limited to the problem solving group structured by the selection staff, and 
the devices for recording student impressions of each other in that situation. 


UsE OF THE LEADERLESS Group DISCUSSION 


To elicit from a student observable response patterns believed to be 
typical of his behavior in working with teachers and other adults, the lead- 
erless group discussion has been adapted as follows: As part of the selection 
procedure in the School of Education, prospective teachers are required to 
participate in a group discussion. When a student makes his appointment 
for the group discussion he is given a set of written instructions which tell 
him to come prepared to suggest for discussion one or more questions of 
interest to educators. At the time of the discussion the students, usually 
six, but occasionally four, five, or seven, are seated around a table. From 
an observer they receive the additional instructions that they are to agree 
on one of the suggested topics and then discuss it. The assignment is to 
arrive at consensus on the answer to the question selected. In the typical 
group, each student presents his comments, a leader or moderator usually 
arises from the group, and the discussion moves forward. At the end of 
twenty minutes the discusison is stopped, and each student is asked to sum- 
marize in one minute, from a standing position at the far end of the room, 
what has happened during the discussion. 


REPORTING PROCEDURES 


Immediately following the group discussion, each participant makes 
three independent reports. The first requires a modified sociometric device. 
It has been designed to obtain rapidly a limited amount of information 
about a relatively large number of students and is therefore constructed 
so that responses can be recorded on a special IBM answer sheet. It con- 
sists of 20 questions, selected on the basis of the following criteria. Ques- 
tions should relate to behavior which participants might be able to ob- 
serve during the discussion. Each question should relate to behavior which 
would affect the progress of the discussion, or the feelings of the participants 
about each other. In addition an attempt was made to group the questions 
around three factors of teachers’ classroom behavior which Ryans has 
demonstrated are basic to teacher effectiveness. Oversimplifying, one of 
these factors consists of friendly, warm, sympathetic behavior, a second of 
systematic, organized behavior, the third of original, stimulating behavior. 
(It has not yet been demonstrated that the questions on the inventory are 
in fact related to Ryans’ factors.) Each item of the sociometric report asks 
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the respondent to designate which, if any, of the other participants demon- 
strated a particular characteristic. Following are examples of the items 
which constitute the inventory: “Who is understanding, warm, and friend- 
ly?” “Who argues about everything without offering constructive alterna- 
tives?” “Who attempts to consider both sides of the question and to 
smooth out conflicts?” 

The second step of the report requires each participant to rank every- 
one in the group, including himself, according to who has contributed most 
to the discussion. 

In the third step of the report each student predicts how he will be 
regarded—reported—by the other participants. That is, he is asked to pre- 
dict how many of the other members will designate him as they respond to 
each of the items of the inventory. Again his responses are recorded on 
the special IBM answer sheet. 


ScoRING 


The completed IBM answer sheets, when treated by a combination of 
clerical and machine scoring procedures, provide several kinds of informa- 
tion about each participant. From one individual’s answer sheet it is pos- 
sible to derive one “score” which indicates his estimate of how he was 
regarded by the other participants, i.e., the extent to which their responses 
were favorable or unfavorable as well as the nature of the responses. Since 
in scoring, each item, or response, or designation is regarded as bearing a 
positive or negative sign, a score is simply the algebraic sum of the designa- 
tions—responses. (Later it becomes possible to check the relative accuracy 
of the precept of self thus reported, by comparing his prediction with his 
achieved score.) 

A second score indicates the extent to which his reaction to the group 
was favorable or unfavorable. 

By checking the answer sheets of the other respondents it is possible 
to derive a score which indicates how the individual was regarded by the 
group. 

For a given participant, some indication as to the meaning of any one 
of the three scores can be obtained by scrutiny of the designations which 
make up the score. 
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EXAMPLES OF HYPOTHESES TO BE TESTED 


Assuming validity and appropriate statistical treatment of the above 
scores, it is believed that these procedures can be employed in testing a 
variety of hypotheses, such as the following: 

1. Ability to work with people is a general trait. A positive relation- 
ship will be found between ability to establish rapport with pupils (assum- 
ing a suitable criterion variable) and ability to work in cooperation with 
adults. 

2. A person who accurately perceives social relationships is more 
likely to be well regarded, perhaps a leader, whereas a person whose per- 
ceptions of social relations are less accurate is likely to become a social 
isolate. 

3. Needs, e.g., as reported by the Edwards Personal Preference Sched- 
ule, are related to accuracy of perception of self and accuracy of perception 
of others. 

PROBLEMS OF SAMPLING, RELIABILITY, VALIDITY 


There are a number of major problems which must be solved if the 
enterprise described above is to be successful. Following are some examples: 


1. An implicit assumption in this paper is that there are ways of 
regarding behavior in group situations which are commonly shared by 
teachers. But are school personnel who differ in sex, experience, and duties 
enough alike with respect to attitudes, values and needs, that their percep- 
tions of a given person will be consistent? 

2. Do the items on the sociometric blank adequately sample the per- 
ceptions which prospective teachers, and later experienced teachers, have of 
each other in group problem solving situations? How many items are needed 
to elicit an adequate sample of responses? 

3. Is the group discussion structured in such a manner as to elicit 
an adequate sample of each individual’s repertoire of behaviors in interper- 
sonal relationships? How many occasions and how many minutes on each 
occasion are needed to elicit an appropriate sample of each person’s 
behavior? 

4. How many participants—respondents—are needed, to get reliable 
reports about an individual, and how must they be selected to represent the 
teacher group who will later be working with an individual candidate? 

5. What degree of consistency is necessary before a group’s report 
on an individual can be accepted? 

6. What are the variables within a person which will distort his 
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perception and therefore his report of another person’s behavior? How 
can the effects of such variables be estimated? 


SUMMARY 


This has been a report of the beginning of an attempt to predict a 
teacher candidate’s ability to work constructively with his colleagues and 
other adults. It has partly described a procedure which combines elements 
of the leaderless group discussion, and a form of sociometric reports, to 
obtain information from students about their responses to each other. Some 
of the problems which will have to be solved before the procedure can be 
said to have predictive validity have been noted. 
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THE ROLES OF SOCIAL GROUP WORKERS AND EDUCATORS 
IN ADULT EDUCATION 


Eva M. ScHINDLER 
Department of Social Welfare, University of California at Los Angeles 


In this crucial period for American democracy with its many social, 
political, and economic problems and pressures, adults are spending much 
of their leisure time in organized educational group experience. Adult edu- 
cation activities are being offered by many private and public, national and 
local organizations such as: government departments, libraries, museums, 
public schools, labor unions, churches, business and industry, public health, 
and social agencies. Professional leadership of adult education classes, for- 
ums, lectures, institutes, conferences, club and study meetings comes largely 
from the field of education, but also from psychology and social work.1 
The subject matter of activities varies as widely as the backgrounds of the 
people teaching it. 

There has been much concern over the kind and quality of educational 
experience adults are having. It was the purpose of this exploratory study 
to compare the ways social group workers and adult educators work with 
adult groups. Particular emphasis was given to the initial contact of the 
workers with these groups. 

It was felt that there are differences in the ways in which the social 
group worker, and the adult educator provide learning experiences for adult 
groups. The scarcity of research about the adult educational leader, and 
the importance of the role of the instructor in his relationship to the group 
constituted some of the dynamics which prompted this study. 

Though there is little agreement in the literature on a definition of 
social group work or adult education, there are differences in emphasis since 
the group worker comes out of a background based on social work philoso- 
phy, and the adult educator usually comes out of the field of education. 

To the extent that the social group worker, through the group, helps 
adults find effective means of solving personal and interpersonal problems, 
of attaining greater self-realization and increased civic participation, social 
group work becomes an educational means, and therefore assumes the 


Data for this article have been abstracted from an unpublished thesis presented to 
the University of Southern California in partial fulfillment of the M.S.W. degree. 

1 Adult Education Association Newsletter, Membership Survey Supplement (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Adult Education Association, October 1953), p. 1. 
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nature of adult education. Conversely, when adult education is a group 
endeavor, based upon the premise that individuals can grow through partici- 
pation in the group, and the group’s activities are determined according to 
the group’s interests and needs guided by a professional worker, it can be 
similar to social group work. 

This study was limited to the roles of the social group worker and 
the educator in adult education. It was further limited to certain concrete 
and specific aspects of method, skills, and understandings in social group 
work and education as ascertained through interviews and observations of 
the writer. These observations were limited to first meetings or sessions 
in a series. Therefore, this was not an attempt to evaluate the whole of either 
social group work or education skills. The study was limited to interviews 
and observations of ten instructors, and does not deal with the reactions of 
the group members to these teachers, except as they are related directly to 
the way the worker did his job. 

The selection of the group workers was made according to the follow- 
ing criteria: (1) the social group workers were all graduates of schools of 
social work with a Master’s degree, (2) the majority of their working times 
was spent in working with adults, (3) they were working in a variety of 
recognized social agencies with a group work program. The adult edu- 
cators were selected on the basis that they (1) came out of the field of 
education, (2) were recognized as adult educators in their field, (3) spent 


TABLE I 
ProcepurRES AND MetnHops Usep sy Group Workers AND ApuLT EpUcAToRS 


Group Adult 
Workers Educators 
Ways of Work ¢ ZY xWYV 


Knowledge of members prior to first meeting P 
Content planning by worker 

Content planning with committee x 
Content planning at first meeting 

Introduction of members x 
Informal seating arrangements 
Visual aids utilized x 
Sub-groups utilized 

Group discussion utilized = 
Lecture method utilized x 
Blackboard utilized x 
Role playing utilized 

Evaluation of session by members 


i 
x 
x Xx x 
xxx x 
xxx 
x 
x x x x x 
x x x xxx 
x x x 
x x 
x x 
x x x 
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the major part of their working time doing adult education. Furthermore, 
an effort was made to observe meetings that were similar content-wise. The 
interviews, conducted according to a schedule, preceded the observations in 
each case. The latter was also conducted according to a schedule. The 
same kinds of questions were asked and observations made of both the 
group workers and the adult educators. No effort was made to evaluate the 
observations or the interviews by the writer, as it was the purpose of the 
study to compare and analyze the findings rather than to evaluate them. 

In looking at the conclusions of this exploratory study the effect of 
the research method on the findings deserves some comment. The inter- 
view followed by observation of the worker was designed to help the writer 
gather material through what the worker said, as well as through the writer’s 
own observations. This also tended to serve as a check to the writer of the 
material gathered during the interview. There was high correlation between 
what the worker stated as his objective, and the group’s purposes, and what 
was observed in practice. 

Since the same interview and observation schedules were used in all 
cases it is possible to compare results. The writer found it equally easy to 
gather material from the social workers and the educators, and both were 
immensely interested in the study. In analyzing the findings it was found 
that there were more differences than similarities in the way social group 
workers and educators see and practice their roles as adult educators. 

The similarities were that both the group worker and the educator 
were (1) actively engaged in the teaching of adults; (2) teaching such 
groups as prospective group leaders, teachers, board members, and com- 
mittee members; (3) teaching in similar settings, although the educator 
was usually in the role of the consultant; (4) interested in the people 
whom they taught; (5) using the lecture and group discussion methods as 
well as informal seating arrangements. The general core of social values 
on which social group work and adult education rest was similar. Included 
here is the belief in a democratic society in which democratic and creative 
methods of self-expression are fostered; a society in which each individual 
is a unique person with certain needs, potentialities, capacities, rights, 
privileges, and responsibilities. Also included is the belief that it is possible 
for these individuals to grow, develop, and change through the educational 
process. Such change in adults might include changes in attitudes, skills, 
knowledge, values, and understanding. Participation in formal and infor- 
mal adult education courses was voluntarily determined by the participants; 
this was true of all the groups observed in this study. 
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Since there was agreement that adults can change through the educa- 
tional process, and this is one of the aims of adult education, it follows that 
the worker can influence such change through his role and ways of work as 
leader of the adult education group. 

It was in the area of methods, procedures, objectives that the group 
worker and the educator differed considerably. Though the over-all goals 
of adult education and social group work with adults as found in the litera- 
ture were similar, the immediate objectives as stated by the workers were 
different. 

It was the group workers’ primary expressed purpose to meet the needs 
of individual members of the group through the activities of the group and 
the relationship with the worker. A further objective was to interpret 
agency function and philosophy to the group members. In contrast the 
educators said that they were mainly interested in teaching adults better 
leader and member skills, and to increase the participants’ sensitivities to 
their own and others’ reactions in the group. 

These differences in objectives spring from the difference of social work 
and education philosophy. The very core of social work rests on the belief 
of helping people in a social agency setting, through the relationship with 
the professional worker, determine the ways in which they can best learn 
to help themselves, using such resources as may be available to them at 
a given time in their development, and through the function and purpose 
of the group in which they are participating. It follows then that the social 
group worker leading an adult education group would proceed from this 
philosophy to develop his ways of work. 

Implied in any definition of adult education philosophy is the belief 
that it is an integral part of the whole educational process. Because speciali- 
zation has become such an important part of secondary and university edu- 
cation, adult education for a liberal and general background has been in 
great demand. Its purpose is to help people make better use of their leisure 
time, become more vocal and effective community and world citizens, and 
it must be suited to the needs and interests of the participants. In the 
process of the search for knowledge and understanding the participant 
changes. Therefore, the educator proceeds from a different set of premises 
than does the group worker, in emphasizing the teaching of knowledge 
sought by the group members. This was true of the adult educators in this 
study. 

It was interesting to find that this difference of focus and emphasis 
could be found throughout the items analyzed in the study. The group 
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workers’ focus on the relationship with the individual was seen through per- 
sonal interviews, individual introductions, his knowledge about the indi- 
viduals in the group through the processes of selection used, the emphasis 
on the small group which made possible personal contact, individual con- 
ferences through utilizing members to plan meetings, and the evaluation 
processes utilized. 

The educator looked at the group and knew something about the back- 
ground and interests of the total group. He made efforts to get the whole 
group to participate during the first meeting, but put less emphasis on the 
individual with little or no introductions, and no sought individual contact 
prior to the first meeting. Relationship of the worker to the member was 
not mentioned nor consciously used, or developed by the educator. The 
educator tended to be the total teaching resource with the group dependent 
upon him, while the group worker, through planning committees and small 
sub-groups, shifted a part of the responsibility on to the participants there- 
by making them less dependent upon him. Also the conscious use of a larger 
variety of teaching methods by the social workers may have resulted in less 
dependency of the group member on the instructors. 

Another real difference was the pattern of supervision of the workers. 
The social workers were for the most part supervised regularly, while the 
educators were not. Did the fact that the worker had a chance to discuss 
his role and plans, and to get some support and security from the super- 
visor make a difference in the way he worked with adult education groups? 
Were some of the instructor’s personal needs met through the supervisor 
therefore leaving him freer to sense the needs of group members and the 
group and respond to them? A study on the possible effects of supervision 
on the behavior of the worker in a teaching situation might be a valuable 
one. 

This leads into some of the possible implications of this study. The 
social group workers applied basic principles of social group work and used 
social work skills in working with adult education groups. The groups 
were small and were formed around common interests of member and in 
conjunction with agency purpose and program; the needs and interests of 
individual members were known to the workers and taken into consider- 
ation in the formation, the planning, and the actual group process. Indi- 
vidual contact during, prior to, or after the session was made possible and 
encouraged. The importance of relationship between worker and group 
member was demonstrated in the recruitment selection, placement, planning, 
and introduction processes; the informal coffee hours and use of small sub- 
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groups encouraged relationship among members as did the use of total 
group discussion. It was through discussion by the total group, with the 
help of the worker, that group purpose and goals merged. In some instances 
this discussion changed the preliminary plans of the planning committees. 
Free discussion in an accepting atmosphere was encouraged by all the group 
workers in the study. The fact that members carried responsibilities for 
the sessions from the beginning helped them feel their stake in the success 
or failure experience of the group. Further it enabled group members to 
learn how to carry such responsibility with the aim of making it transfer- 
able to other groups in which they might participate or lead in the com- 
munity. 

The above indicates that social work skills were used in doing an adult 
education job by the workers in this study. This implies that these skills 
and the social work principles upon which they are based are applicable to 
the field of adult education. Further implied here is that the social work- 
ers had acquired additional specific skills which are not usually taught in the 
schools of social work. Some of these were: the effective creation and use 
of visual aids, flip charts, flannel graphs, slides; the use of film projectors 
and tape recorders; knowledge about the formation and use of a wide 
variety of sub-groups; use of role playing. The effective use of these skills 
was predicated on some knowledge about how people learn, and what con- 
ditions and techniques are most conducive to learning. Such knowledge is 
certainly necessary for the group worker involved in adult education activi- 
ties. 

The main principles used by the educators seemed different from those 
of the social group worker. It was important that the participants under- 
stood the purpose of the course and agreed with it. This was done through 
either sharing a prepared plan or making the course plan with the group, 
and encouraging discussion about it. The educators operated on the premise 
that group members wanted to learn, and proceeded from there. They pro- 
vided an informal atmosphere, and encouraged group participation early 
in the sessions although the educators took the initial leadership role. The 
fact that the instructor should know the subject matter was stressed by 
the educators during the interviews and was evident in the meetings. Im- 
portance of defining group goals was stressed. These were usually expressed 
in terms of what the particular group wanted to do rather than being con- 
nected to agency purpose or program. The teaching methods used mainly 
by the educators were: lecture, total group discussion, and small work 
groups. The educator focused on the role of the instructor in enabling 
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people to learn what they came to learn so that the new knowledge or skill 
might become a part of them, to fill a need they felt, and to affect some 
change of skill, attitude, knowledge, or understanding in the learners. 

Just as the group worker has learned much from the field of adult 
education so might some of the group workers’ skills be helpful to the edu- 
cator. Exchange of research findings, knowledge about groups and group 
process, effective educational methods, important educational theories, 
knowledge about relevant individual and group behavior, and resources be 
they people, books, articles, or educational aids, needs to take place if all 
workers engaged in adult education are to do the best possible teaching job. 
Belief alone in the possibility of change in others does not bring about the 
change. 

Further study is indicated in order to validate or change the findings 
of this study. However, as a result of this exploratory study other areas of 
research in this field might be indicated. For instance, what kinds of adult 
education groups would benefit from the social group work approach? 
What about the team approach of group worker and educator? Would a 
social group worker adept at adult education be an asset to certain social 
agencies? What qualities and skills of the instructor are most helpful to 
what kinds of groups? 

There is at this time in our culture much activity and interest in the 
field of adult education. It is a wide field in which millions of adults par- 
ticipate. Both the participants and the leaders are influenced through 
participation in these educational groups, and have responsibilities for their 
success. However, the degree of responsibility on the part of the profes- 
sional leader a considerable one if he operates on the premise that through 
such adult education groups people can be enabled to grow and change; 
can solve problems both personal and community wide; can be effective 
citizens in a democratic society. Such responsibility can be translated into 
effective activity only as the professional worker looks beyond the restricting 
limits of his own specialization and makes full use of all the resources 
available to him. It is often said that this is a progressing civilization with 
its many new mechanical wonders, its streamlined devices, its speed in manu- 
facturing cars, clothes, books, and in training people in all kinds of speciali- 
zations. Perhaps it is time to stop amidst the rush and look around and 
beyond to see what has been missed along the way that would enrich the 
educator, as well as those whom he educates. 


PARENTS HELP FURNISH SUPPORTIVE ROLE IN CLASSROOM 
PROBLEM SOLVING 


Jewet Mary Ety 
Grand View Blvd. School,* L. A. City Schools 


Scientific research and experimentation tell us that one of the most 
important roles of Education today is to develop independent, creative 
thinking and initiative in problem solving situations. The experiences and 
activities provided in the good up to date school are designed to put this 
philosophy into practice. Many of the common classroom problems, both 
in skills and relationships can be handled with such effective group tech- 
niques as science experimentations and demonstrations, panels and com- 
mittees, group discussions and evaluations and the popular socio-drama 
we call role playing. However, when that faculty known as interest, so 
indispensable to real learning, is not dulled by regimentation or an over 
authoritarian approach by the teacher, there are as many individual differ- 
ences and needs to be explored as there are children in the classroom. This 
is the golden time of learning—the moment when personal discovery means 
growth—or—failure to solve the quandary piles up insecurity, immaturity 
and frustration. 

So it was for the purpose of meeting these educational opportunities 
in the over crowded classroom that an experiment in “Parent Participation” 
was begun in 1955 in a fourth grade class at Grand View Blvd. School in 
Los Angeles, California. The response from the children, the parents, the 
teacher, the principal, and the district superintendent have been so favor- 
able that the work has continued to explore various aspects of the possibili- 
ties as classes come and go, involving new groups of parents each semester 
or year as the case may be. 

To date there have been only two other projects reported that approxi- 
mate this experiment, but neither of them has placed emphasis on teacher- 
parent-child guidance. The Bay City, Michigan Cooperative Study, financed 
by the Fund for the Advancement of Education was authorized for the high 
purpose of “Better Utilization of Teacher Competencies”. With the resources 
of the college, the school system, a control board and a National Advisory 
Committee of twenty-six members it has, since 1952, completed a teacher 
job analysis and set up a “Teacher-Aide Program”. Eight trained, certified 
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personnel are employed to work as full time assistants for the eight class- 
rooms involved. They function in some thirty-six kinds of duties from 
clerical to counselling in order to free the teacher to teach. Statistics show 
significant increase in teacher time allotment to activities closely related 
to instruction. While this project is invaluable to the national solution of 
the current, baffling problem of teacher shortage in the United States (the 
only country in the world where education is free and for all) there is of 
course no direct involvement of parent interest or experiencing. 

In the Ohlones School at Palo Alto, California, there is a plan oper- 
ating (which began also in 1955) in which mothers contribute the “woman 
power” in a “Parent-Helper” program. Volunteers from the P.T.A. serve in 
capacities of library aides and room assistants, and one mother acts as 
Spanish instructor in the upper grades. Evaluation of the first two years 
shows community interest in school rising and better understanding of the 
school program in view. Worthy though it is with its double incentive, its 
benefits seem to be, as yet, limited to services rendered to the teachers by a 
small group who also serve as public relations representatives. Except for 
the few women who actually work in the school, the educational experience 
for the parents of the community is still only a vicarious one. As in the case 
of Bay City, there is no mention of mutual role support where the inter- 
dependence of teacher, parent, and child brings increasing communication 
and understanding on an individual basis. 

It is in this specific feature that the Grand View Blvd. Experiment is 
news. Here, in a public school where community backing is spelled out with 
new musical instruments, beautiful library books and parent time devoted 
to studying the curriculum at P.T.A. meetings, the “scientific method” is 
operating in a sort of triangle system. With the inherent purpose of creat- 
ing a laboratory situation, parental influence is joining the controlled en- 
vironment of the school program in direct, purposeful experiences with the 
children. In fact, the idea of parents participating in this work sprang 
directly out of a problem in the room. 

An over age boy, convalescing from Polio had become difficult to man- 
age, compulsive in his play for attention and apparently unwilling to think 
out anything for himself. Conferences with both parents revealed even more 
serious symptoms of dependency and retrogression at home, and medical 
records indicated reasons for trouble. Yet for the present the child would 
have to be assigned to our school. 

When this boy showed definite response to directness in relationship 
and to the teacher’s patient support while he operated on his own readiness 
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level, we knew something could be done for him. The mother was invited 
to come into his school world and work right along with the teacher with 
this approach. It was our hope that there might be a carry over of his 
new learning to the home situation. We won. In the consistent relationship 
the boy soon discovered a source of intelligence within himself that (in 
spite of limiting disabilities) changed his behavior at school and at home. 

True—not every child has a traumatic cause for difficulties in natural 
maturation. But every parent and every teacher has the double job of 
weaning their children gradually and at the same time building up the 
youngsters’ self-confidence so that they can eventually stand on their own 
and grow into useful citizens in our society. This is the essence of Dr. 
Moreno’s theory that the controversial pragmatic philosophy of “learning 
by doing” needs to be extended by support during the learning period. 

When other mothers heard what was happening they wanted to explore 
ways of helping their children help themselves. Soon several parents, sup- 
ported by careful supervision of the teacher were giving support to pupils 
during work periods in class. No child need wait now for his 37th turn for 
help from the teacher. At busy periods there were sometimes two other 
pairs of ears to listen and two more guides to assist the eager, encourage 
the uncertain, and challenge the time wasters. As the children “shared” 
their moms with the whole class we discovered together (the children, the 
parents and the teacher) that the cooperative work was not only fulfilling 
its alleged purpose of child guidance but was accomplishing the chief func- 
tions for which the Bay City experiment and the Palo Alto program have 
been set up. Especially have we been pleased with the many extra enrich- 
ing experiences that this assistance has given the teacher time to add to 
the usual curriculum. Now we had additional selling points to present to 
the on-coming groups. 

In October 1956, thirty-eight “new” mothers and fathers met to pool 
their interests and time. It was important at this point to continue the flexi- 
ble, experimental quality, yet a certain amount of systematic structure 
seemed to be called for. Essential materials were compiled and mimeo- 
graphed for distribution to room parents. They included a comprehensive 
outline of weekly activities for each subject of the integrated fourth grade 
Los Angeles Course of Study. These descriptive experiences, designed to 
develop skills in meaningful settings, make up the program which pro- 
vides for us an organizational frame work within which we can work con- 
structively together. It indicates the teacher’s role and the various sup- 
portive services to be rendered by volunteer parents on duty at each kind 
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of work session. Pupil needs call for such specific assistance as helping to 
find words in the dictionary, marking syllables and sound long and short 
vowels, spelling words for creative stories, spotting poor handwriting habits, 
telling words in silent reading, helping with independent follow-up work, 
assisting at the library card file and shelves, hearing individual check-outs 
in number combination, recording questions and findings for group dis- 
cussions, helping locate places on maps, and assisting the teacher in arts 
and crafts and science classes. 

Each mother (we are still dreaming of the father who can get away 
from work during school hours) who can spare an hour or so a week is 
invited to choose a certain spot on the schedule and follow that particular 
sequence of activities. This cuts down on outside training time and provides 
up with assistants who become familiar with the continuity of direct learn- 
ing experiences as they develop from week to week. Before actual work 
begins, however, there is usually one or more teacher-parent conferences 
concerning the participant’s own child, the ethics of professional confidence 
regarding observations of other children’s difficulties, and the manner of 
handling calls for help. If the new worker wishes she may visit the class 
first and just watch until she feels ready to take calls for help. 

A mother assigned to creative writing class, for example, observes the 
teacher’s motivation presentation using pupil choice of topics, suggestions 
for words that help describe the visual, sound, textual and possible emotions 
involved. Pictorial material, objects or pupils stories help set the stage for 
ready imagination, verbalization and eagerness to write. Even basic words, 
common to the general subject are pooled and written on the board. But 
as the 35 to 40 stories begin, each an expression of an individual experi- 
ence, the need for words not yet in the nine year old spelling vocabulary 
becomes real, specific and urgent. 

Previous planning has furnished each child with a personal notebook 
in which words that are spelled for him are written in alphabetical sec- 
tions. He may raise his hand when he gets “stuck” or leave a space until 
someone is near. Calls for help at this period of work will be primarily for 
spelling but will range even in this specific all the way from the child who 
is unable to find the first letter of the word in his notebook without help, 
to the youngster who is slightly annoyed with himself because he cannot 
find a foreign word or one that is not spelled phonetically in the dictionary 
without help. Stories written on days when there are one or two besides 
the teacher to help are inevitably richer and longer. 

One grateful recipient, on a day when we were writing about how the 
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mothers helped us in various subjects, expressed his appreciation this way— 
“T was using the dictionary and I couldn’t find the word I was looking for 
in the dictionary. I looked and looked through the whole dictionary but 
still I couldn’t find it. The teacher was way over the other side of the room 
helping Mike but there was another way to get help. There was Mrs. Rozanis 
there to show me.” 

Another said, “When we made up our community maps, I was trying 
to find my house. Larry and Gerald told me my house was not where I 
put it, so a mother helped me while Miss Ely was busy at the reading 
group.” 

And another, “I was doing some sort of arithmetic. I was all mixed up. 
A mother helped me out very much. She worked with me. She was very 
nice about it. I listened and I learned. Miss Ely would have helped me but 
she was busy as a beaver and clever as a cricket.” 

It is the premise in this group procedure that each individual contact, 
brief though it may be, is a valuable opportunity to direct a child’s initia- 
tive and thinking. In this way the methods used with the children in this 
experiment are not unlike the techniques of role playing. In both cases the 
leader plays a supportive role that enables children to explore their own 
ideas for best solutions to their problems. In handling calls other than the 
informational, it is especially important to allow them this right. For ex- 
ample: A child who asks “Is this writing good?” or “Do you like my pic- 
ture?”—is usually more concerned with pleasing or more anxious to meet 
some outside standard than he is aware of the purpose involved. To free 
him we may ask, “Well, let’s see now. Will it be easy for some one to 
read?” or “That’s what is so wonderful about art. No two people see things 
exactly alike. This is your chance to show just how you feel about trees.” 

Or to the child who holds up his hand to say, “I can’t find my pencil.” 
of “Here’s my paper. I’ve finished, what will I do now?” we may push 
for initiative a little, if he can take it, perhaps with an obvious sense of 
humor, “Oh you poor little boy. I guess you'll just have to give up.” Or 
suggestively, “That’s fine. How can you use your extra time to learn some- 
thing you need to know?” 

If it is a matter of discipline, the teacher handles it exclusively but 
again with this same approach. “Oh oh—two boys want one chair. Let’s 
watch and see what they do about it.” It is amazingly effective. The team 
captains even take up the trick. Why wait until citizenship meeting when 
there is a chance for a one-minute play “built in”? 

Throughout the first two years of Parent Participation in room 15 and 
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into the beginning of the present group, there have been mothers and dads 
who would like to do something but cannot get away from work or home 
regularly. Many of theese have contributed services in locating and pre- 
paring materials, typing and cutting stencils and building file boxes. For 
these, and as a way of enlisting the moral support of all parents, we send 
out a bulletin guide, “Ways You Can Help Your Child.” It suggests ways 
to support the educational program of children in matters of providing rich 
background, good study conditions for homework when necessary, men- 
tal and physical health guide points and ways to assure children at home 
of parental interest in school affairs. 

A monthly newsletter, edited by the Parent Coordinator of one of the 
groups became a popular “Party Line” for interesting happenings on the 
“front line”. On this field of action, parents and teacher are working to- 
gether to create a physical and emotional environment where individual 
interest and intelligence can grow. 

The special welcome has increased visitation which we record in a guest 
book. Children are always proud to have some one from home see lessons 
in progress which are sometimes hard to explain at home. Very often it 
is the starter for increased communication between parent and child which 
adds importance to his world of interests. The teacher keeps a journal too 
to write up high points of parent reactions and plans that develop with the 
excellerated interest of the lucky scholars. 

On the last week of the school year of 1956-57 (the only time during 
the experiment that one group of children had been assigned to the room 
two consecutive semesters) we sent out a questionnaire to every home rep- 
resented. The compiled responses look good as do the smiles on the faces 
of parents and pupils. Perhaps a few simple statistics and verbatim quo- 
tations would be interesting here. 


GENERAL INFORMATION FROM THE ENTIRE PERIOD 


4 groups of children involved 

37 average enrollment 

19 parents scheduled for regular service in classroom 
13 others contributed time in clerical work 


GENERAL INFORMATION FROM THE QUESTIONNAIRE YEAR ’56-’57 


32 of 33 questionnaires sent out returned 
25 of 33 enrolled then had some one from home visit 
47 parents contacted in Teacher-Parent Conferences 
223 parent visitations, conferences and work sessions (13 dads) 
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Excerpts From Questionnaires 


Question I: 

Whether you have participated or not, how do you feel about parents 
working with your child under careful supervision of the teacher? (29 
favored it—expressing their enthusiasm) 

1. We think it is a fine program and is good for both parents and 

and children. 

4. I think the child gets the extra attention from the teacher— 
and benefits by the help of parents during the time when she 
is busy. 

This is a wonderful way of helping the children who cannot seem 
to grasp everything first hand. It also helps them to think for 
themselves. 

It helps the parents help the children at home by observing how 
the child is at school, compared to other children. 

The children are more likely to get their work done if their 
questions are answered promptly. I’m for it. 

I think it is a good thing. It gives the teacher more time with 
the children who need it and helps the parents know more about 
the classroom. 

I’m sure it is a good idea—probably the only solution to our 
lack of teachers and crowded classrooms. 

I feel the teacher can devote more time to my child, if she has 
some extra help. 

It certainly seems as though it would be advantageous to child, 
parent and teacher alike. 

It is good if under the supervision of a teacher as it gives the 
teacher more time to help with bigger problems that arise. 


Question II: 

Have you learned any new things about your child as a result of visit- 
ing or working in the classroom? If so, would you care to tell us some of 
them? (19 reported new insight) 

1. I have seen my child as a leader in his group and participating 

at a higher degree of verbal participation than he did at home. 

2. Yes—a much closer contact is gained, a better understanding of 

teaching methods, and the opportunity of observing “child in 
action”. 
Yes—lI have learned my child does speak up and has an opinion. 
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She is more interested in learning and wants to learn more on 
her own. 
I can’t say I’ve learned anything about my child I didn’t know, 
but I do look at things in a different way. 
My son is more considerate, has a keener interest in a variety of 
subjects, and wants to share his experiences and to discuss them 
freely at home. 

23. He studies much harder at home now. 


Question IIT: 


Do you feel any different about the school system after having ob- 
served it in action? (16 expressed interest and endorsement) 
1. We now understand much better why certain things are done and 
how seemingly “play” activities have a real educational base. 
The program makes it possible to see what a well rounded edu- 
cation is offered. 
From what I’ve seen, it is very interestingly put to the chil- 
dren. The projects, reviews—everything seems more alive to 
them. We feel this past year was a fine experience for our child. 
24. We observe only the difference in Dennis from what we expected 
and are pleased. 


Question IV: 

Did you enjoy the opportunity of seeing the class at work—the experi- 

ence of working with youngsters your child’s age? 

(23 indicated their pleasure) 

2. Working with and observing other children makes it possible 
for the parent to handle problems that otherwise they might 
consider uncommon. 

8. Yes, very much, as I feel this is the age where we can see our 
children on their own, and we too are learning new ways to 
teach at home. 


Question V: 

What ideas have you gained through working, conferencing, visiting or 
just hearing about the program? Are they ones you feel can be used in 
your own home to make parenthood more fun? 


(17 reported profitable carry over and appreciation) 
3. I have in many instances adopted our illustrious teachers’ meth- 
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ods of handling problems with children. These are methods I 
never would have thought of myself. 
Yes—from watching the room elections and self government, 
I realize my child is able to handle many responsibilities and 
chores at home, if given the chance. 
I have learned not to answer every or all questions, but to answer 
in such a way that my child will be able to come to a conclusion 
herself. 
I have learned how to answer questions pertaining to lessons 
more easily than before I participated in this idea. 
By visiting the class, I found out that my child is much happier 
knowing that I am interested in her projects. 
The children seem more able to make decisions, balance their 
time among things they want to do and seem to have gained 
more out of their lessons than usual. 

24. We use your idea of guiding them to the answer, rather than 
answering. Our source is World Books. 


Other Comments: 
2. The program has made it possible to see where help is needed in 


his school work. We are looking forward to our younger child 
participating in this program next year. 

I feel that you have made a lasting impression on me in your 
methods of teaching. There will never be a week that I will not 
use something that I have derived from my association with 
you. 

Congratulations on a wonderful year! My son has loved his 
Room 15 and teacher—it was really democracy in action—I 
know your many hours in working out the program were not in 
vain! 


Without control classes or instruments of evaluation we cannot say 
scientifically just what is happening. But all together it certainly is prov- 
ing to be a refreshing experience for all concerned. As Dr. Robert Haas 
puts it, “In the whole dynamics of relationship, everybody gets human- 
ized.” 
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A SMALL ACTIVITY GROUP PROJECT 


DonaLp McNAassor 
Claremont Graduate School 


Lois WILLIAMS 
Montebello Unified School District 


Jack RouMAN 
Montebello Unified School District 


Teachers, principals and counselors know these children. So do school 
nurses and secretaries and custodians. These are the children who have 
great difficulty in taking constructive initiative in their school studies and 
in receiving satisfaction in group activities. They do not feel safe in school. 

Roger (ten years) seems able to learn but does no school work unless 
his teacher stands by him or sits with him. He is a restless, jumpy boy. 
Johnny (nine years) leaves no one untouched. His speech is hard to under- 
stand but his fists express his wishes. Susan (eleven years) has no friends 
at school and seems to have little sense of personal worth or freedom. Pat 
(twelve years) hates school and is aloof from teachers. He finds the prin- 
cipal’s office preferable to any classroom; he can’t get into so much trouble 
there. Dorothy (seven years) has completed kindergarten and first grade 
without ever speaking in the classroom. Mal (eight years) alternates be- 
tween crying and fighting and meets any suggestion about doing his school 
work with a smile and a shrug. Ruth (eight years) has a father in the peni- 
tentiary and a mother on state aid. She moves very slowly, doesn’t reply 
to the teacher’s friendly overtures and never plays with other children. 
Jack (thirteen years) says that no adult has ever trusted him. His hunger 
for affection has led him to a gang which is always in trouble with the 
police. 

These children resist or cannot accept the educative function of the 
school. Many efforts are made to diagnose their difficulties and to provide 
them and their teachers with help. One such effort is now in its second 
year in the Montebello Unified School District. Called the Small Activity 
Group Project, this experiment involves eight teachers who meet weekly 
with small groups (five to eight children) in an informal setting. Each 
“club” meets for one hour during school time in a classroom or bungalow 
with a teacher who knows each child well and who, in this setting, can 
accept some symptoms which would be difficult to accept or cope with in a 
large class group. 
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The leaders of groups meet twice a month with a visiting consultant, 
the director of guidance and the inservice education consultant. At these 
meetings detailed record of what the children do and say, and their varying 
moods in club meetings, are shared and questions are answered. A selected 
library is available at all times and films and recordings are used when ap- 
propriate. 

The five schools participating in the project make arrangements for 
someone to teach the leader’s regular class during club hour. To date no 
additional time has been allowed and it now seems desirable to provide a 
substitute teacher for a half-day to allow time to prepare for the club meet- 
ing and to write the record. 


SELECTION PROCEDURE 


Typical procedure for selection of children is as follows: 

1. The club and its purposes are described first to the school guid- 
ance committee and then to the entire faculty. 
Screening is done by the principal, the leader, the school psy- 
chologist and the psychometrist after names have been submitted 
by any interested teacher. Children who might be helped in the 
regular classroom setting and those who have problems requiring 


psychiatric treatment are eliminated. 
Groups of five to eight children are selected, giving considera- 
tion to balance between aggressive and withdrawn children and 
to the extremes which might be tolerated by the children in the 
group. If case studies are not available they are initiated. 
The teachers of the children who are selected are interviewed by 
the leader, who then gives a personal invitation to each child to 
join the club. 

Cius MEETINGS 


As children come to the first club meeting, they are greeted informally 
by the leader and invited to look around the room. Materials and games of 
interest to the particular age group are ready. Children in primary grades 
like the playhouse, paints, clay, blocks, tools and Bobo (an inflated plastic 
toy). The junior high school club and upper grade children use tools, 
models, games and individual hobbies. Leaders agreed in advance that two 
rules would be used to define limits: (1) you may not injure yourself or 
another person (2) the room cannot be damaged. These limitations are 
imposed by the school setting but are also set in the interests of the chil- 
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dren. Especially in the early stages of an unstructured activity group in a 
school, aggressive children are inclined to show large amounts of hostility 
and destructive wishes. Increased expression of such feelings can result in 
added fear and guilt, with a further deterioration of self confidence. The 
potential danger is made more real by contagion in the group. So, although 
the group leader is much more accepting of all feelings than is wise in the 
regular classroom, he carefully guards against allowing the children to battle 
alone with their own aggressive feelings. The two limitations on aggressive 
expression also serve to afford needed psychological protection to the more 
withdrawn group members. 

Each meeting begins or ends with refreshments. Changing patterns of 
reaction to the food have proven to be an important clue to the progress 
of socialization and security of group members. Food is also used as a 
means of helping children gratify needs of affection and belonging and of 
developing a strong positive relationship with the leader and group members. 

At early meetings, leaders tended to play rather passive though helping 
roles. As this was discussed at the bi-monthly meetings, the leaders 
began to realize the importance of their acceptance of the children and they 
made themselves available for activities without forcing or dominating any 
situation. 

All clubs have taken trips to a near-by park, a country canyon, a 
drive-in restaurant, the beach or mountains, Disneyland, etc. As leaders 
and children become better acquainted, relationships become more affec- 
tionate and socialized. 

ASSUMPTIONS TESTED 


This group activity project is testing several assumptions: 

1. A withdrawn child, fearful of taking initiative in social relations, 
can learn to express feelings and develop skills in a setting which 
supports all efforts and allows the development of friendships. 
The aggressive child needs more symptom tolerance than can be 
allowed in a large classroom group. He needs gratifications in 
areas where he has been deprived—encouragement, attention, 
warm identity with a group where an adult is always near to 
help him when he is in a jam with his control problems. This 
child eventually relinquishes some of his symptoms to become a 
member of this small, family-sized group. 

The child who is failing in school despite a capacity for aca- 
demic learning will gain strength to face his situation realistical- 
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ly in a close community of people who play, eat and work to- 
gether. 

Classroom teachers become deeply interested in a child who is 
identified as needing help in a school where special provisions are 
made to provide such help. Choosing a child for a club is one 
way of saying to his teacher, “The whole school is concerned and 
wants to help you.” This tends to raise the teacher’s level of 
acceptance of unusual symptoms. 

Experienced teachers with unusual warmth, chosen by their col- 
leagues to lead club programs, reinforce each other in a desire 
to improve their knowledge and skills in all their relations with 
children. 

Parents whose children have emotional problems almost always 
welcome any offer of help made by the school. 


TRAINING SESSIONS FOR LEADERS 


At the early meetings attended by the leaders and consultants, ques- 
tions centered around selection of children, supplies and equipment, the role 
of the leader and ways of keeping records. The problem of another person 
taking the leader’s regular class arose, and arrangements for paying for the 
food and cleaning the room were discussed. 

After a few meetings, the topics shifted to the testing-out period when 
the children were establishing trust in the leader and each other. The im- 
portance of records began to be appreciated as leaders read to each other 
and exchanged information and questions. 

Replacements and additions to clubs along with the advisability of hav- 
ing children bring guests were mid-year discussion items along with ways 
of keeping principals, psychometrists and teachers informed of club devel- 
opments. Initial plans for evaluating the first year were reviewed and 
carried out during the last six weeks of school. These procedures were fol- 
lowed: 


1. Leaders interviewed teachers of all the children in clubs. (Have 
you noticed any changes in this child in your room or on the 
playground? What were they? In what ways is he still the 
same? Has he ever talked with you about the club?) 

A consultant or another leader interviewed the children in the 
club. (Who seemed to get the most out of your club? How do 
you feel about this club? Is it like or different from other 
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clubs you know about? What did you think would happen when 
you first joined? Did you ever think you might drop out? What 
was happening then? Should this school have more clubs like 
yours?) 

Parents were interviewed at regular conferences or by telephone. 
(Has your child ever happened to mention the club at home? 
What did he say about it?) 

Leaders wrote statements of what the club seemed to have done 
for each child, supporting statements with evidence. 


Additional data collected by individual leaders included: 
Written descriptions by the classroom teacher of the child’s be- 
havior in classroom and on the playground at the beginning and 
close of the year. 
Comments from cumulative folders. 
Review of the case study and results of the California Test of 
Personality. 
Incidental remarks from peers. 


AHEAD 


At the close of the first year, several questions remained unanswered. 
Leaders wondered if the same groups should continue another year, if 
identification with the leader should be extended. Finding more leaders 
and getting adequate space in already crowded school buildings were still 
problems. But there was general agreement that the results warranted 
continuation of the project for another year and that the personal rewards 
outweighed the difficulties of leading such a group. All of the children in 
the clubs, with the exception of one boy who dropped out, identified strong- 
ly with the group and with the leader. Most of them grew in their ability 
to play with one and later with several children. Older students tended to 
get into less “official” difficulty with school authorities and formed friend- 
ships in the club which extended into school and neighborhood life. Sev- 
eral tense, anxious children became more spontaneous in their social relations 
and functioned better in the classroom. 

Leaders learned that placing boys and girls together in upper grade 
clubs caused some difficulties and raised some questions about this practice 
in clubs for younger children. Progress was slower in clubs with a majority 
of children who wanted to hurt and destroy much of the time. While a 
good club might range from quite hostile to fairly withdrawn children, 
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the range could not be extreme. Improvement in older students was harder 
to see and evaluate but the one junior high school club is now well into its 
second year and seems to be functioning in a cooperative way. 

“Are we over our heads? We are not trained clinicians—we are just 
teachers who have a special affection for children in difficulty. Are we over- 
stepping our professional boundaries?” Asked frequently at first, these ques- 
tions have been resolved for most of the leaders. They are now convinced 
that they are able to provide gratification of security, belonging and ac- 
complishment in a small group and that for many children this makes the 
crucial difference. 

The group leaders are not expected to act as therapists or use clinical 
therapy techniques such as allowing total acting-out, trying to interpret 
or manipulate a child’s unconscious wishes or fears, or involving a child 
in a discussion of the meaning of his behavior in terms of his private family 
relationships. The leaders are—as implied in the name of the project— 
adult leaders of small activity groups or clubs. 

One leader writes, ‘There is no question that the group was important 
to Jerry. He never missed a meeting, was active in keeping it going when 
the school was being painted and we had to move about a good deal, was 
serious and constructive in the group evaluation at the end of the year. 
I believe that for him it really meant a social group where he was always 
welcome and wanted, and where his size presented no obstacle to belonging. 

“At first he was very dependent upon Steve for his play ideas and had 
very little to do with the others. He showed little patience for carrying out 
any project, resisted offers of help. As time went on he had many con- 
flicts with Steve. Despite his small size, he began to defend himself very 
well, both verbally and physically. Toward the end of the year he acted 
independently upon his own ideas and expressed himself freely. Then, at 
the last few meetings, he and Steve worked together on several construction 
jobs. My feeling is that Jerry’s gains, though not outstanding nor dramatic, 
were obvious in the cheerfulness and zest he brought to the group as the 
year went on. He still needs considerable time and opportunity to develop 
relationships with peers with the help of a friendly, accepting adult—proba- 
bly a man will do a better job of this next year.” 

This leader of a group of young children said, “As would be expected, 
the greatest gains made by children in our club were made by those whose 
teachers were able to reverse a negative attitude and to become genuinely 
interested in the youngster. This encouragement may have come in part 
from having a ‘problem child’ chosen for special help. 
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“Tt seems to me that for children in primary grades the greatest help 
comes from a quickened interest of the classroom teacher rather than 
through the activities of the club itself. Our most dramatic changes oc- 
curred in children who were extremely shy and who had never participated 
freely in class discussions. Adults are so important to these children. They 
need teachers who support, help, draw out, encourage. These are such 
uncertain children, who see their salvation in terms of an adult who helps 
them learn to do things which establish positive, satisfying relationships.” 


USING GROUP PROCESS IN IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


Rosatinp K. Lorinc 
University of California at Los Angeles 


828 “graduates” and two and a half years later, it’s time to sit 
down and evaluate what’s been going on in the Human Relations classes 
for employees in the Los Angeles City Schools. Perhaps in the very 
process of describing how and why and what we’ve done, there will be 
some new information for those who are teachers in the field or for those 
administrators who are considering this kind of program. The size of our 
organization may multiply the problems, but still we are talking about 
people working together and how we can help them. 

This type of training is taking place in many other settings—business, 
community and military—but for public institutions it is somewhat rare. 
Yet all governmental agencies today suffer from a myriad of problems which 
stem in large part from accelerated growth and inadequate yet increased 
budgets. The tempo of these agencies is intensified further by the pressures 
from the many people who use, finance and/or participate in the functions 
of that agency. The Los Angeles City School System with its 33,000 em- 
ployees (who serve 563,948 children and adult students), its $198,803,755 
budget for 1957-58, and its area of 825.70 square miles to be covered is 
a prime example. 

The constant problem-solving which must take place in such a setting 
requires skill and insight as well as ability to handle feelings of strain. Like 
sections in a multi-faceted mirror, each employee reflects in his own task 
and his own way the conflicts and difficulties of operating such an organi- 
zation. At the same time each must also maintain the policies, procedures 
and standards so that the common goal can be met. 

With all these stresses in mind, an experimental course for the classi- 
fied (non-teaching) personnel was initiated in May 1955 at the instigation 
of Mr. Donald D. Cunliffe, Deputy Business Manager. The purpose was 
“to develop better ways of working with their various publics”—termi- 
nology broad enough to cover the entire field of human relations. When 
this pioneer class identified their “publics” as taxpayers, students, parents, 
vendors, fellow-employees, superiors and subordinates, the cross-cut of the 
community viewpoints became apparent. We felt the wisest way to work 
with these typical experiences was to utilize the resources of all the em- 
ployees. 
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Deliberately, this beginning group of 20 contained such diverse occu- 
pations as clerk-typist and architect; such variations in status as truck 
driver-helper and metal shop supervisor. As these people met in informal 
discussion (the first time for many of them) the importance of using the 
group process, although never an end in itself, was established. It has con- 
tinued in all of the groups since. This led naturally to the paramount prob- 
lem of selecting methods which would be most productive. We decided 
upon those methods which are used in other groups, using as criteria the 
research which is available from the field of adult learning. 

Thus the general design was established. With variations it has been 
used since for the 30 Basic Human Relations courses and the 11 Advanced 
Supervisory ones which I’ve taught. It should be noted here that these 
classes are always conducted in an atmosphere of experimentation and pos- 
sible change and that they are tailored to fit each group. 

The meetings are held during working hours since the course is felt 
to be useful in helping the employee perform his job better. Within the 
necessary limitations due to time, physical environment and class design 
have been planned to provide the mood so essential for each member to feel 
free to participate. With the help of Mrs. Bettye Wells, Chief Clerk 
(Training )we have been able to maintain the following pattern: 


14-20 participants plus the Leader (a “consultant” especially hired 

for these courses) 

heterogeneous groups in terms of length of service, status and job 

classification? 

conference setting for face-to-face communication 

members on either assigned or volunteer basis 

6-8 sessions of 2 hours each, once a week 

many and varied techniques 

examples of actual work situations which arise from each particular 

group 

As with any of the social sciences, we have depended upon empirical 

information to arrive at this particular pattern. There have been several 
indications that it does work well here for continued request for the classes 


1 To date 178 different classifications including executive or administrative levels 
have been represented in these classes. To mention a few: accountant, alterations con- 
tracts coordinator, assistant security agent, bus dispatcher, cafeteria operations special- 
ist, chief telephone operator, director of real estate, electronics foreman, personnel 
analyst, roofer, specifications writer, title examiner. 
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have come and the employees have been willing to attend another series 
on their own time. 

Of course, setting the stage is only the first giant step in getting the 
group members to be open and available for the changes in behavior which 
we hope will occur.? In order for growth in interpersonal relationships to 
take place, we are as informal as possible. The participants are encouraged 
to gain further understanding of themselves and others, to develop their 
skill at diagnosing situations, and to explore ways of handling difficult prob- 
lems and people. This kind of learning format is new and difficult for 
many and so we start with 10 minute theory sessions (which most nearly 
meet the expectations of the members). 

But the dynamics of the setting soon lead the class into discussion by 
the whole group, then to small groups of 4-6, films, member panels, case 
studies and role-playing. All of these techniques are used interchangeably 
and when they seem appropriate. For example: a planned demonstration 
may be cancelled if the discussion of “how to present a new idea” is highly 
charged with controversy or the small groups working on “how I would 
work with a disgruntled employee” may soon develop into mass role-play- 
ing. 

This use of acting-out a case has been stimulating (and startling) to 
the employees. Our goal is not therapy but additional insights and practice 
in dealing with actual words and actions. I do feel that some therapy takes 
place in many cases, but it is a by-product. That therapy may be needed 
in some instances cannot be argued, but it seems impractical with our 
realities of time and locale. 

However, the use of role-playing is most practical for our prime target 
of improving job performance. In the early stages of any group we 
approach it casually and without labeling it. “Performing in front of 
others” really bothers most people and so we make it a simple matter of 
turning in the chair and speaking to the person next to you. In a discus- 
sion of “how would you ask for help the first day on a new job?”, the 
usual response is “I would say I need help”. The next question of “how 
would you say it?” is more difficult to answer. Here a variation of role- 
playing is invaluable. Now Mary is asked to turn to Joe who is sitting next 
to her, pretend he is her new supervisor, and actually ask for assistance. 
In doing this, Mary has an opportunity not only to test her ability to find 


2 I state at the beginning (and frequently throughout the sessions) that no one, 
including the Leader, can change anyone; that all we can do is provide experiences 
and information which will help those who want to change. 
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words she can use but also her attitudes regarding authority and her ex- 
pectations of her own performance. (Incidentally, this situation is revealing 
for old as well as new employees in what is involved in asking for help.) 

Inevitably the unsigned post meeting reaction sheets of many mem- 
bers show a lack of enthusiasm for the kind of information they are getting 
in these early meetings. They ask for “facts” and the “right answer”. 
But as we work through situations which are of special concern for them 
and as their appreciation of what is “factual” broadens, they see this 
method as being more and more helpful. 

Usually the more sophisticated or higher status people are the first 
ones who are willing to try the slightly more structured role-playing. Per- 
haps this is due to their additional experience; perhaps to their greater 
security as individuals. At any rate, their comments as to the value for 
them does encourage others in the group to try. By the end of our sessions, 
it is usual to find our classroom humming with groups of 2 or 3, all 
working on the same problem and exchanging experiences afterward. 

As with the preliminary role-playing, these develop out of consider- 
ations of every-day concerns. The secretaries (and others) may want to 
talk about “how do I get my boss to give me more information so I know 
whats’ going on?” The foreman who has just been promoted via civil 
service examination may want to explore “how to handle the men who 
used to be my peers?”. At the yearly employee evaluation time, the super- 
visors may be distressed about “how do I go over an unsatisfactory rating 
sheet with the long-time employee?”. 

For each of these we select a “supervisor” and an “employee” and 
give them a few minutes outside the group to settle on a job content to fit 
the problem we’ve posed. These few minutes are precious to the rest for 
here is the spot where everyone identifies his vested interest in what is going 
to happen. Sometimes a list is compiled on the blackboard of what we 
think the supervisor and/or employee will do. Sometimes listening teams 
are set up with half the group listening for the superior and the other half 
for the subordinate. At other times, the instructions are to listen for what 
was “most” or “least” helpful in what was done and said. By the time 
the demonstration (which may last for 2-20 minutes) takes place, all of us 
are a part of it. , 

Involving the entire group in playing a part usually means more struc- 
turing. (However, “how do I get my boss to delegate more responsibility?” 
can use any format.) To provide a common experience for our wide-spread 
occupational groups, we often use a film on communication such as “Pro- 
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duction 5118” or one of the McGraw-Hill Supervisory Series. Scenes from 
these are close enough to home to have meaning and still give us a common 
starting point. 

Like other groups which use role-playing, the real benefits often come 
with the discussion which follows. Many insights come as the players dis- 
cover that the other person was really withholding support, or was lost 
in a maze of words. Discussions of “what actually happened?” and “how do 
you feel now?” are often called because of time for they soon deepen to 
exploring “what can you do about Jim’s low morale anyway?”. 


Mutations of our basic group pattern have produced still other experi- 
ences in this technique. One of these—a class just for building trades fore- 
men—used role-playing and evaluation exclusively. Each member chose a 
problem within the field of counselling he wanted to work on and came to 
the meeting prepared with his format and “distressed employee”. Each of 
the scenes was recorded on tape and then played back as the discussion 
called for it. It was interesting to observe that no one planned an easy 
job. Even more interesting were the reactions of the players to their own 
behavior when it was played back for them. 

There has been no elaboration here of the other methods used nor of 
the organizational difficulties which were encountered. Much more could 
have been said about the variations we’ve tried. One of particular interest 
was the class for top administrators in the Business Division which was 
carried out with the active support of Mr. S. C. Joyner, Business Manager. 

As exciting as most of these experiences are, the question for the 
trainer must always come back to the value in terms of the goal. Most of 
the information which is available is subjective, very little is objective. The 
reactions of the participants both during and at the end of the course, show 
a high degree of meeting personal goals. Some of their comments reveal 
their pleasure in their heightened awareness and resulting growth in knowl- 
edge and in skill. 


“Tt was a reminder that people are human and not machines and that 
although we know it, we sometimes forget to act toward them properly.” 
“Tf the only thing I learned was to think of possible reactions of others 
when presenting a problem or correction to them, the course was well 
worth the 12 hours spent.” 

“Gave me a little more confidence in myself. Helped me to under- 
stand people and what makes them react the way they do.” 
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“How to get along with supervisors, co-workers, etc., such as discus- 
sions on how to settle conflicting points of view.” 

“Better understanding of our common problems; realization of im- 
portance of method of approach to problems; importance of self- 
analysis.” 

“Better understanding of my own motivations and those of the em- 
ployees over whom I have supervision. Better ability to evaluate situ- 
ations.” 

“Realization of problems of other groups. Understanding that we, as 
employees can be ‘public relations’ problems to other employees.” 
“More ways of handling complaints. Considering the complainant from 
every angle.” 


Somewhat more objective are the reactions of their administrators who 
have a large stake in the employee’s time spent off-the-job. To paraphrase 
a few: 


“Better morale and less complaining although the same pressures are 
there.” 
“Two of my employees who were at odds are now able to work to- 
gether.” 


“T can tell she’s been in the class—she’s easier to get along with.” 
“The reports of phone techniques are much better.” 


All of these (and others) indicate to me that one of the accomplish- 
ments seems to be more willingness on the part of the employees to see the 
other side of the picture. Understanding, acceptance and knowledge come 
with heightened awareness, and so one of our goals seems to be within reach. 
We are still searching for ways to evaluate so that future groups will get 
maximum help. As yet we have no statistical evidence, nor do I know of 
any way of compiling it. Six hundred fifty-six employees have attended the 
Basic Course, one hundred seventy-two have been in additional Supervisory 
Classes—enough for us to get a picture of the possible achievements. 

We might test for attitudes before and after the series. But many 
other events may affect these points of view. And our time is far too short 
for any dramatic changes to take place. We can only lift the curtain and 
show what’s inside. The raising of other curtains must remain with each 
individual. In the meantime, we shall have to base our evaluations on state- 
ments such as the one overheard in the cafeteria the other day, “You know, 
I’m just beginning to really realize what they meant in class a year ago.” 
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RESEARCH AND THE GROUP METHOD IN A CITY JAIL 
SETTING* 


ARTHUR LERNER 
Counselor, Los Angeles City Jail 


INTRODUCTION 


Generally speaking, there are four levels of penal institutions. These 
are: (1) city, (2) county, (3) state, and (4) federal prisons. All of these 
correctional institutions are administered by individuals who are guided 
by different laws depending, of course, upon their particular level of insti- 
tutional operation. Furthermore, there are separate philosophies, practices, 
and violations which concern these institutions. Also, penal institutions may 
range from minimum to maximum security. 

There is one major phenomenon which correctional institutions share 
in common. They are the recipients of groups of individuals who have, 
because of diverse considerations, come into conflict with the law and thus 
have been duly arrested and sentenced. The emphasis is on the group. 
Herein, the aim is to point up in an exploratory and suggestive manner the 
research potentials in the group method of counseling at a city jail level. 
The author will use the Los Angeles City Jail as the point of interest be- 
cause of his research experiences in the group method at this particular 
institution.? 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


The counseling program at the Los Angeles City Jail is a joint under- 
taking between the Adult Education Branch of the Los Angeles City Schools 
and the Bureau of Corrections of the Los Angeles City Police Department. 
More specifically, the actual administration of the counseling program is 
under the direction of the Lincoln Adult School of the Los Angeles City 


* Read at Second Annual Meeting of the Group Psychotherapy Association of 
Southern California, Inc., June 11, 1955, Los Angeles, California; also, see Second Annual 
Report 1954-1955 of the Group Psychotherapy Association of Southern California, 
Explorations in Group Psychotherapy, pp. 34-36. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made of cooperation by the Lincoln Adult School of 
Los Angeles City Schools and by the Welfare and Rehabilitation Division of the Bureau 
of Corrections of the Los Angeles Police Department. The content of this paper is 
the sole responsibility of the author. 

1 See Arthur Lerner, “An Experiment in Group Counseling with Male Alcoholic 
Inmates,” Federal Probation, Vol. XVII, September, 1953, pp. 32-39. 
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Schools and the Welfare and Rehabilitation Division of the Bureau of 
Corrections. 

Individuals trained in sound pedagogical methods, dynamic and applied 
psychology, mental health and the group process are counselors assigned to 
work with inmates on a group basis. These individuals are not police offi- 
cers; nor are they in any way connected with the operation of the jail. 
They are specialists with certain kinds of training and skills. Once the 
counselors are in their respective professional roles, they are under the 
jurisdiction of penal authorities. 

Thus, we arrive at a basic principle of interdisciplinary cooperation. 
Men trained in different fields can cooperate in the solution of common 
problems, respecting each other’s skills and knowledge and working as sup- 
plementers rather than competitors. The counselor at the Los Angeles 
City Jail employs his skills within the administrative and realistic frame- 
work of a correctional institution. The counselor’s status and role are 
explained to the inmates, but they usually learn about his status and role 
through the group process. 


TENTATIVE SUGGESTIONS 


Experiences in research and the group method of counseling at the 


Los Angeles City Jail lead to the following tentative and exploratory con- 
siderations. 


1. The group method of counseling appears to be applicable with 
most types of offenders with the possible exceptions of extreme 
mental and physical deteriorates and those inmates who are not 
receptive to a helping service. 

A need exists for more refined measuring instruments and devices 
plus long-range follow-up studies with inmates. 

There appears to be a lack of carefully designed and experi- 
mentally controlled investigations, particularly at the local cor- 
rectional level. 

Channels of communication should be flexible and open between 
those doing research and the responsible authorities involved. 
A major aspect of research at a correctional institution is that 
the administration of the particular institution must be willing 
to cooperate wholeheartedly. This means making allowances for 
time schedule inconveniences, selection of understanding person- 
nel to work with the men, and a willingness to exchange knowl- 
edge and common experiences. 
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Anyone in the correctional institution, even those remotely con- 
nected with the research being carried on, should be given an 
opportunity to become acquainted with its purpose, procedures, 
etc., should be allowed to offer comments and to ask questions 
freely. 

Research studies in the group method of counseling at the local 
correctional level appear to offer possibilities as pilot studies 
toward understanding the skid-row problem, the chronic alco- 
holic, and the many petty offenders who fill our local jails. 
Since most of the experiences in a city jail are usually with in- 
mates of a short term nature (usually six months or less), re- 
search in the group method of counseling can focus upon the 
short contact aspects of the helping process which needs further 
illumination. 

Research at the city jail level offers many opportunities for 
rich interdisciplinary experiences. 

The group method of counseling at the city jail level provides 
many experiences for inmates to become acquainted with com- 
munity resources, and thus, avail themselves of opportunities 
of which otherwise they might be unaware. 

The group method of counseling at the city jail level offers 


opportunities for support, catharsis, release, verbalization, realis- 
tic planning, re-education, and reorientation of attitudes to in- 
mates who in all probability would never have an opportunity 
for such experiences. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The history of the United States is replete with pages emphasizing 
local endeavor and local planning. The correctional scene is not alien 
to this heritage. It has been rather late in awakening to the potentiali- 
ties of the group method and its research aspects. 

In concluding, it should be remembered that the rehabilitation process 
of inmates, like all rehabilitation processes, is neither quick nor easy. Re- 
search in the group counseling method at the local correctional level 
should help refine this phenomenon. Also, much light may be shed upon 
the vexing problem of the chronic petty offender. 
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AN EXPERIENCE WITH A FRUSTRATED GROUP 


Bosker BEN ALI 
Paramount Pictures, Los Angeles 


We arrived on the campus of George Pepperdine College (Los An- 
geles) at quarter to nine that morning feeling exhilarated. Although it was 
Saturday we had no objection to giving up our “day off” to participate 
in what promised to be an unusual educational experience. 

The folder we had received a week earlier had described the event 
which was to take place as “A Workshop in Psychodrama, Sociodrama and 
Role Playing”. This was intriguing enough since we had seen some Role 
Playing in human relations study groups and were interested in it. “Psy- 
chodrama” and “Sociodrama” we knew were related group methods, but 
we were curious to know how they were distinguished and how they could 
be used. 

It was the main feature of the day, however, that attracted us most. 
That was to be the presence of Dr. J. L. Moreno, the noted psychiatrist- 
sociologist who had developed and pioneered these techniques. 

The Workshop was to tbe conducted on a “group dynamics” basis 
according to the promise of the folder. We were not exactly certain what 
that meant, but the implication seemed to be that the interests of a wide 
range of professions and social pursuits would be included. Among those 
mentioned were Child Education, University Education, Speech and Drama, 
Home Economics, Business and Industry, and Hospitals. Certainly our 
eagerness to be a part of the Workshop was justified. 

Registration was the first order of the day. We stood in line to get 
our identification tags and tried to eavesdrop on the busy, friendly con- 
versations that were buzzing all around us. Many people evidently shared 
our feelings and anticipation and interest, if we could judge from the com- 
ings and goings, the introductions, the request and receipt of directions to 
sub-group meeting places. 

Our identification tags informed us of our sub-group membership. Each 
sub-group was to meet in one of the classrooms with a pair of co-leaders 
who would start the ball rolling. We learned that there were fifteen sub- 
groups in all with about twenty members apiece—three hundred Workshop 
participants! 

While our sub-group assembled we diligently observed the pattern of 
communication around us. People were wondering whether this was the 
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“right” group—what group is it? Business? Child Education? Everyone 
was seeking orientation. Our leaders explained this was the right group— 
all assignments had been made on an arbitrary basis. 

Once assembled, the familiar but strained hush of tentative begin- 
nings fell over us. Our leaders, in an effort to get the acquaintance process 
going, broke through the self-consciousness of the moment by asking each 
person his name and professional interest in the Workshop. 

Some people in our group were teachers, some psychologists, and some 
group workers from churches. Each one appeared to have a situation in 
which sociometry and role playing could help if only he could learn more 
about them—could learn “how to do it”—could “get the techniques”, so 
to speak. After a brief discussion of “psychodramatic concepts” and the 
“techniques” to watch for, our leaders informed us it was time to go to the 
auditorium for the main demonstration by Dr. Moreno. 

We left our sub-group for the general assembly with a feeling of high 
anticipation. We wondered somewhat how owr interests and needs among 
those of so large and diverse a group could be adequately served. None- 
theless our enthusiasm was not abated. 

The stage of the auditorium was large and had been fitted out with a 
secondary stage about six feet square located exactly in the center. Around 
this secondary stage folding chairs had been arranged in concentric circles 
so that the platform was completely surrounded save for a vague aisle or 
two. Suspended above the platform was a microphone. The impression 
this arrangement produced was roughly that of a boxing arena minus the 
fighters’ stools, buckets, and ropes. 

In a matter of minutes the seats on the stage were filled. One of the 
Workshop officials called for a brief report from each of the sub-group lead- 
ers. The question was whether or not the groups had warmed up to prob- 
lems to be roll played—presumably under Dr. Moreno’s guiding hand. It 
was evident that, like ours, most groups had not warmed up. Still three 
or four had. 

Finally, Dr. Moreno was introduced. He came to the stage in a 
burst of applause. He was a portly, genial man who spoke with an accent. 
As he spoke he moved about, emphasizing his words with his body, ges- 
ticulating constantly with his hands. It was difficult for him to decide 
which part of the audience to face. When he addressed one side, the people 
behind him would shout “Louder!”; when he turned to address them, the 
others were unable to hear. For some reason the microphone was doing no 
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good. A less agile man, we thought, would be worsted by this. Moreno 
resourcefully solved the problem by walking around in a circle. 

The first role playing action followed Moreno’s opening remarks. It 
concerned a problem of supervision in an industrial situation. To our sur- 
prise the action was not directed by Moreno. He, in fact, retired from the 
stage while the sub-group leader who had volunteered the problem did a 
remarkably able job of guiding the action to its end. We discovered later 
that this leader had been a student of psychodrama at Moreno’s Beacon 
Institute in New York, and that unbeknown to us a psychodramatic pro- 
tocol was being followed in this switch of directors. At the time, however, 
we were irritated that the famous Doctor whom we had come to see had 
retired from the floor. 

The session lasted for little more than an hour. At its conclusion 
Moreno returned to the platform to summarize and comment on the action. 
Drawing on the spontaneous drama to illustrate his points, he made some 
astute observations about the patterns of hostility in contemporary social 
life. It annoyed us that his remarks were so brief—and that he kept mov- 
ing around. Then, just as we were beginning to get the idea—lunch was 
announced! 

We filed out of the auditorium sensing an odd air of dissatisfaction 
all around us. 

When lunch was over we assembled again in the auditorium. Our 
meal had made us feel somewhat more relaxed. We discovered that the 
platform stage had been moved to a new vantage. The seats were now 
arranged in semi-circles on one side of the platform. Moreno, with his 
curious peripatetic manner, returned to the tiny stage. He seemed easier 
now that he could direct his remarks to the whole group without having to 
chase this way and that. We settled into our chairs expecting to see some- 
thing really spectacular. We were to be disappointed again. 

Moreno called to the platform two of the Workshop officials who de- 
bated the question of the best way to proceed with the Workshop. One 
contended that we should return to our sub-groups in order to try some 
role playing for ourselves; the other maintained that we would make the 
best use of Moreno if we remained in the general assembly and let him 
conduct a session. Audience applause supported both views. We wanted to 
see Moreno in action; but we also wanted the chance to express our pent- 
up feelings in the receptive climate of the small groups. The alternatives 
tied by vote of the applause, so the decision was put up to Moreno. He 
decided in favor of a role playing practice period in the small groups. 
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We marched back to our sub-group meeting places. Around us people 
grumbled, questioned, laughed apologetically. The atmosphere of irritation 
was unmistakable. 

The sub-group session lasted for an hour and provided a perfect in- 
cubator for the eruption that was to come. The intense feelings of frustra- 
tion that had been building slowly since the morning session had never quite 
come into focus. The sub-group session supplied the ways and means for 
it to happen. There was nothing tentative about the communication pat- 
tern now. Angry attitudes were compared and reinforced; frustration and 
disappointment were given open expression. 

A number of people in our group were quite convinced that something 
underhanded was going on. One man lamented that he wasn’t learning any 
“techniques”. Others were outraged that they had paid “their good 
money” to see Moreno demonstrate but he had mot demonstrated. What 
was he doing anyway? Why didn’t he stand still when he talked? Why 
didn’t he talk louder? Why didn’t he explain everything? 

While these complaints were being given and reasons sought and ex- 
planations offered, we recalled a line from Moreno’s major book, Who Shall 
Survive?: “There is no controversy about my ideas, they are universally ac- 
cepted. I am the controversy.”! We were not surprised when the suggestion 
was put forth to role play the situation at hand and thereby relieve the 
frustration. No one countered the suggestion with a problem from a pro- 
fessional situation, although this had been the objective of most sub-group 
members in the morning. Several people volunteered to take Moreno’s role, 
but only brief action was produced before our leaders announced that it 
was time to return to the auditorium for the final general assembly. We 
learned later that what had happened in our sub-group also happened in a 
number of the others. 


In the auditorium Moreno once more stepped upon the platform. Our 
impression was that he was weary and frustrated himself. He had been 
provided with a mobile, hand microphone, but he scorned the use of it. He 
opened this phase of the Workshop with the determined remark that he 
was not going to deal with any situations “cooked up” in the sub-groups. 
If there were someone present, he said, with a real and imperative problem 
who was willing to present it, he would direct a session. 


1 Who Shall Survive?, by J. L. Moreno, pg. cviii, 2d Ed., Beacon House, Inc., 
1953. 
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By way of reply to Moreno’s candor several people volunteered the 
problem of their frustration at not seeing him perform. The attitude of 
these people was challenging, openly hostile, sharp and outspoken. Moreno 
refused to accept their feelings as a valid basis for a session of psycho- 
drama. The interchange between him on the stage and the anonymous 
voices in the audience was rapid and bold. We felt tension and conflict 
permeate the air. 

Moreno offered again, urging that the problem should be meaningful 
and not just an irritation of the moment. During the next few minutes a 
number of people came forward with imperative problems to be psycho- 
dramatized. We were uncertain whether these persons were seeking assist- 
ance or wanted to “save the day”. Moreno, however, interviewed each vol- 
unteer with respect to his situation. Several he sent back to their seats 
choosing not to treat the patient and declaring the prerogative of his choice. 
Several, however, he asked to select a partner from the audience to assist 
with the psychodramatic portrayal. In every case the partner chosen was 
one of the evident hecklers, and in every case Moreno rejected the volun- 
teer. With every rejection the tension in the assembly could be felt to 
mount. 

A low-pitched buzz of angry mumbling rippled through the auditorium. 
Some people rose, scraping their chairs, and stomped out. Others shouted 
aloud defiantly: “What the hell do you want?” “This thing is a hoax!” 
“Fraud!” “Clown!” 

Another person volunteered; Moreno listened, then asked the subject 
to choose a partner. Again the choice went to a heckler. Again Moreno 
rejected the volunteer. “There is a negative sociometric network oper- 
ating,” Moreno said. He stepped from the platform and sat down. 

Momentarily there was a tense pause, then someone stepped forward, 
picked up the microphone, and offered an “analysis” of the situation. Sev- 
eral other analysts followed: some suggested remedies, some made apologies. 
It struck us that no one knew quite what to do. 

A group of two or three went onto the stage to act out a parody of the 
earlier role playing session: it contained a sharply caricatured portrayal of 
Moreno, such as children sometimes make when teacher leaves the room. 
As if to improve on the first parody a second group performed another. A 
Workshop official—a Doctor of Psychology—hurried to the platform try- 
ing to get things under control. His face was a mask of dismay! 


Finally, a lull came in the harassed proceedings. An elderly gentle- 
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man rose from the group and placed himself before the assembly on the 
stage. He introduced himself as an instructor from a theological seminary. 
He spoke simply and with great self-possession. He offered a brief, sub- 
jective appraisal of the impasse the Workshop had reached. “Might it not 
be well,” he asked, “for us to look into ourselves to see what has produced 
such an enormity of hostility and frustration today?” 

Shortly after he spoke the Workshop adjourned. 


We left the auditorium along with the others. Outside the sun was still 
bright, but the tension and anger of the day was visible, audible around 
us. Here and there small groups formed, muttered, dissolved. We thought 
of the intelligent, cheerful groups of polite professional people we had seen 
when we arrived on the campus that morning. We marveled that they 
could have so soon been turned into the ugly, shouting, hostile mob of a 
few minutes ago. Self-consciously we had to admit that we had been 
caught up in that wave of feeling—but who or what had done it to us? 
Where could we place the blame? 

Had something gone wrong with the planning and organization of the 
day? Had there been some default of leadership? Had some sleeping im- 
pulse been stirred by the boxing ring arrangement of the stage? Certainly 
it would be easier to hang the blame on Moreno with his idiosyncrasy of 
speech and gesture, his lack of calculated finesse, his insistent individuality. 
As we thought of it, however, this explanation was too conveniently easy. 
It offered only a scapegoat comfort which denied savor to individuality and 
flattered mere conformity. No, it was more likely that we had been vic- 
timized by a “cultural pattern”. Many of our outlooks and expectations 
were highly standardized if not mass produced—we could acknowledge it, 
and we could blame it on the culture that we had been disturbed today. 

Of course, we reflected, this Workshop was only of minor importance 
in the long history of the world; yet we could not avoid the implications 
of such a temper tantrum as the distinguished group attending the Work- 
shop had kicked up for a dubious cause and like a disappointed child. 
After all, these people were our peers in this age of space missiles and 
nuclear guns. 

Perhaps instead of looking for some one or some thing on which to 
place the conventional blame, we might do better to take the seminarist’s 
admonition to look into ourselves to heart. This thought was perhaps the 


most disturbing of all. 


CONTAGION FOR PSYCHODRAMATIC IDEAS IN A LARGE 
METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY 


ROBERT BARTLETT HAAS 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Some fifteen years ago I travelled to Cleveland for my first interview 
with Dr. Moreno. In my pocket was a packet of 3x5 cards, some 50 in 
number, on which I had entered the dates and descriptions of all the teach- 
ing situations in which I had found it possible, appropriate and effective 
to use some form of psychodrama, sociodrama or sociometry during a year 
of work in Columbus, Ohio. 

I still remember Moreno’s lusty remark as he shuffled through those 
cards. “Well, I see the networks are growing!” He took it quite for grant- 
ed that the networks would and should grow. As for me, even after consid- 
erable training with Moreno, I have never outgrown the wonderment which 
comes at the end of each \teaching year when I discover the portion of it 
which was devoted to working psychodramatically—either because it was 
the natural way to work in a given teaching or community situation or 
because I was requested specifically to do so. 

In preparation for this presentation I went back over my appointment 
books for the last six years—years spent in Los Angeles, a sprawling, in- 
tense community singularly open to new ideas but not noted for much dis- 
crimination in adopting them. In these records I found the same story I had 
told Moreno over a decade before: in review, the psychodramatic activities 
were many times more frequent than I had remembered them to be. The 
networks had grown. I then tried to see what trends were apparent in that 
six-year period, and I believe they can be summarized in this way: 

I. There appeared to have been a constant warp of psychodramatic 
activities which I had initiated myself in my official role as university lec- 
turer, extension teacher and public school consultant: 

A. Classes: in Sociometry, Leadership training, etc. 

B. ‘Teacher’s Institutes: Role playing, Sociometry, Human Rela- 
tions. 

C. Parent Education: Interpretation to parents of school’s use of 
psychodramatic techniques. 

D. Community Conferences: Employing spontaneity and role 
procedures. 


In initiating and carrying out these activities I believe I was not con- 
sciously working as a psychodramatic propagandist but rather using action 
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procedures because they were relevant. Since no other trained psychodra- 
matists were actively working, a rather extensive network was slowly built 
up along which a pretty high standard of spontaneity and creativity work 
was beginning to travel outward to the community. 

II. There appeared to have been, in addition, an ever-increasing woof 
of activities carried out entirely in response to specific requests for a psy- 
chodramatic way of working. These activities were: 


A. Classes: Advanced or extended training in Sociometry or Role 
playing (Sociometry, Human Relations, Intercultural Education, Chil- 
dren’s Literature, Social Adjustment in the Classroom, etc.) 

B. Teachers’ Institutes: Wider application of action techniques 
to school problems (Adult Learning, Adult Methods, Discipline, Moral 
and Spiritual Values, etc.) 

C. Parent Education: Shift to meetings in which the parents 
themselves played out family conflicts spontaneously for analysis and 
alternative solutions. (Developmental Tasks, Adolescence, Helping Chil- 
dren Learn, Resolving Family Conflicts, etc.) 

D. Skills Training: Sessions for professional and volunteer groups 
around specific skills—points (Leadership Training, Staff Relationships, 
Group Techniques for the Classroom, etc.) 

E. Group Psychotherapy: Sessions for parents and children in 
individual therapy done in collaboration with clinical psychologists in 
private practice. 


With these activities the two-way contagion for psychodramatic ideas 
had begun. Requests were coming in along the networks from members 
and segments of the community; They reflected an increased sensitivity to 
the possibilities in psychodramatic ways of working not present in other 
ways of working. 

There were some delicate moments along the way, some of which were 
related to my own role development, some not. 


Phase 1. I began to be stereotyped by members of my own pro- 
fession and community as an educator who had no other contribution 
to make, no other way of working. In order to combat such stereo- 
typing, I had to learn to test the requests for service in terms of the 
real educational goals involved. Finally I became able to plan with 
groups in such a way that the technique to be used in my presenta- 
tions was drawn from a wider range, and the contribution made to 
planning were on a broader base than procedural. 

Phase 2. Psychodramatic training with Moreno had given me a 
certain facility in working with large groups. Groups began to call on 
me for impossible jobs: launching bond drives, health surveys; warm- 
ing up huge school and community audiences for other staff members— 
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capturing the interest of 500 physical education teachers at an annual 
banquet; ice-breaking on the first evening of a three-weeks long insti- 
tute on group dynamics at which delegates had arrived tired and appre- 
hensive. If the consultant was “up to” energizing the groups, he 
sometimes got by with a miraculous tour-de-force, but more often these 
meetings have been downright fiascos. To develop the ego strength to 
say no to such performance requests has been an area of slow but sure 
growth for me. 

Phase 3. A third problem came from a certain confusion of termi- 
nology which led community requesters to ask for psychodrama or role 
playing believing it to be synonymous with group dynamics, or a sub- 
technique in that research area. This led to certain confusions of mind 
and spirit in the consultant, whose training and bias have led him to 
hold the equally extreme view that group dynamics is a sub-technique 
in the research arena of psychodrama. 

Although this may seem a quibble, the practical dilemmas were 
far from it. I experimented with three solutions: (a) Go along with 
the confusion of terminology and work psychodramatically. This solu- 
tion I found unsuitable because the groups with which I worked were 
unprepared for the demands of a spontaneity experience. The role of 
the “psychodramatic director” and the “group leader” have proven, 
in the case of pre-conditioned groups, to be painfully irreconcilable. 
(b) Collaborate with group-dynamics trained individuals in planning 
a mutually satisfactory way of working. The percentage has been 
50/50. Those group members who thought of the psychodramatic 
approach as auxiliary to group dynamics usually continue to think so 
to the end. Those group members who respond to the spontaneity 
aspects of psychodrama tend to use their exhilaration as a proof that 
group dynamics isn’t as rigid a training experience as they had been 
led to believe. (c) Clarify likenesses and differences without taking 
sides. This approach has certainly separated the sheep from the goats 
quickly enough, but it is not too satisfying for a community consultant 
for it leads to contrasts which threaten some workers and delays the 
spontaneous experience for those who are ready. 


I may say that I found these phases and experiments both stimulating 
and clarifying, although the problems outlined made for some incoordina- 
tion in the growth of psychodramatic ideas in Los Angeles during the 
period. The networks have served, in the main, to further the concepts of 
role, interpersonal relations, spontaneity, and open group problem discus- 
sion; they have also served, at times, to further non-psychodramatic ideas 
or even resistances to psychodramatic ideas in the community. 

In a way, my experiences have caused me to be more eclectic in my 
point of view, more specialized in actual practice. There are plenty of well 
trained consultants in Los Angeles skilled in various other group approaches. 
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I am more careful than I was six years ago to leave the jobs I can’t or 
don’t want to tackle to them. I can say no to a situation which holds little 
promise for my preferred way of working. When I do say yes I find I have 
shed a certain neurotic non-directivism of the past. I no longer equate 
“group struggle” with group learning. I find myself committed to the use 
of group techniques for supporting individuals in their learning activities 
at whatever their level of knowledge, insight or productivity. Any “stretch” 
I am able to bring about through my interaction with them in a teaching 
role seems to come now from a redoubling of what Moreno would call 
“creative strategies.” 

The increase in requests for a more psychodramatically focussed 
type of consultation following upon my own role clarification has been 
most interesting. Some recent highlights of a more “classical” approach to 
the use of group action techniques are as follows: 


The establishment with Dr. and Mrs. Nah Brind of a Psychodrama 
Theatre which for two years (1952-1954) carried on as a community 
counseling center in Los Angeles attracting teachers, community work- 
ers, therapists, and lay workers for the exploration of common prob- 
lems, for skills training and as a screening and referral agency. 

An all day conference on “Action Techniques in Education and 
Training” presented by the School of Education, the Department of 
Theatre Arts, the Department of Physical Education, the Institute of 
Industrial Relations, and University Extension, University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles, in cooperation with the California Institute of Psy- 
chodrama—and featuring a Lecture-Demonstration by J. L. Moreno. 
This institute attracted hundreds of participants in the metropolitan 
area and brought Moreno into direct contact with many students of his 
work. As a side-light, I might add that when I approached my own 
department at the University of California for permission to invite Dr. 
Moreno to the campus, the administrator responsible answered, “That’s 
sort of like asking whether Winston Churchill could speak here, 
isn’t it?” 

The filming of “Role Playing in Guidance”, a twenty-minute psy- 
chodramatic counseling episode using an unrehearsed cast, produced 
by students of the Theatre Arts Department of the University of 
California and now distributed internationally. 

Three major training institutes—ranging from one day to three 
weeks—aimed at sensitivity training for professional groups and re- 
quested by them along psychodramatic lines. 

(a) California State Department of Public Health —Summer 1953 

(b) Conference on Program Aids—U.C.L.A. —Spring 1954 

(c) Northwest Elementary Principals Work 
Conference—Pullman, Washington —Summer 1953 
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Class requests for work with teachers specifically in the area of 
Role Playing. These will be offered in Pasadena, Montebello and Hol- 
lywood during the Fall Semester. Three teachers enrolled in previous 
courses have published creditable pamphlets and articles on spontaneity 
work in Education, which have reached wide distribution in California 
schools. 

A large metropolitan school system has for two years added to its 
pencil and paper tests for selecting school administrators an elaborate 
and well worked out psychodramatic section in which the candidates 
(some 300 a year) are thrown into action in a variety of problem situ- 
ations. A five member examining board (which in previous years had 
functioned as group interviewers) now perform literally as co-actors 
in these situations, testing the candidate’s spontaneous responses in an 
action setting. 

A family therapy center has been established in collaboration with 
a Clinician in private practice—two groups of children, all in individu- 
al therapy, meet weekly for psychodrama sessions. The group sessions 
provide the clinician with data for the private sessions; the private 
sessions provide problem areas for psychodramatic work in the group 
sessions. The parents of these children, many of whom are in individual 
treatment as well, meet weekly for similar psychodrama sessions. The 
stenographic accounts of this two years’ work, the deepest and most 
continuous psychodramatic service I have been able to participate in, 
are now being looked at with an eye towards major publication. 


This story is only partly intended as personal history. Primarily it is 
told as a record of the steady spread, in a given area, of the deeply creative 
ideas which have been formulated over a forty year period by J. L. Moreno. 
Moreno’s ideas seem to have a power and vitality of their own, but they 
are demanding of the practitioner. I believe we are at a point in Los 
Angeles, and perhaps elsewhere, where a deeper understanding of the cen- 
tral core of Moreno’s formulations will be a unifying force—concepts which 
underlie sociometry (not near-sociometry), which underlie psychodrama 
(not role-playing), which underlie group-psychotherapy (not group-therapy), 
which underlie group action methods (not simulated walk-through without 
the integrating force of spontaneity). There is already some evidence in 
our community that the multiplication of human relations gimmicks and 
peripheral training devices are not continuing to hold the attention. I know 
what Moreno meant, now, when he said once, “Some of my best referrals 
come from psychiatrists.” 

I would like to conclude this paper by predicting what the next phase 
in psychodramatic history in California will be. We are fortunate in having 
attracted to our community in the last year or so a whole cluster of workers 
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trained by Moreno: Dr. Tony Brunse, psychiatrist with the Veteran’s Ad- 
ministration: Dr. Gertrude Harrow, clinical psychologist, also with the V.A.; 
Dr. Robert Boguslaw of the Rand Corporation, and others. The arrival of 
these specialists has coincided with the flood of requests for professional 
experience along psychodramatic lines. These requests are coming from 
high-level community leaders—State Department workers, clinicians, mental 
hygienists, educational administrators and workers in correctional institu- 
tions. Each of the psychodramatists mentioned above has been offered 
lucrative fees for teaching psychodramatic techniques. All too frequently 
the professionals requesting the training are prepared to give only a short 
time for study. 

The three challenges I see confronting the California group at present 


The development of screening procedures and training standards 
for those requesting help. 

Allocation of the teaching load and responsibility for each staff 
member according to his training and experience so that a quali- 
tative program may be maintained on educational, social train- 
ing and deeper training levels. As a part of this, yearly seminars 
on the West Coast with Moreno himself as guest lecturer would 
be of importance.* 


The initiation of specific research projects. The “practitioner” 
complex of most psychodramatists has led most workers to con- 
duct sessions without recording them and with little systematic 
reflection or analysis of what took place. Team research I see 
as a must. 


I hope these informal comments have given some picture of how psy- 
chodramatic ideas have spread in our community. Again this is not a 
history of accomplishment on my part, or on the part of any other psycho- 
dramatic worker in our area, but rather the record of increasing acceptance 
of psychodramatic ideas by the community. This acceptance now puts the 
trained psychodramatic workers in a premium spot with increasing respon- 
sibility for contributing both scientifically and/or creatively to community 
health and welfare. 


* Since the presentation of this paper in Toronto I am glad to report that the 
West Coast Staff has developed along the lines indicated by points 1, 2, and 3. 
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WEST COAST FOUNDATION FOR PSYCHODRAMA 
AND GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY 


ANTHONY BRUNSE 
Veterans Hospital, W. Brentwood, Los Angeles 


It is with great satisfaction that we announce the establishment of the 
Foundation as a non-profit corporation under the laws of the State of Cali- 
fornia. From the charter are extracted the following statements of its pur- 


poses: 

To engage in teaching, training, practice and research in sociome- 
try, psychodrama, group psychotherapy, role-playing and related sub- 
jects. 

To establish and maintain standards for the professional applica- 
tion of these methods. 

To serve as a center for the gathering and dissemination of infor- 
mation regarding the use and development of these action methods by 
educational, clinical and research organizations. 

To apply the principles of psychodrama, sociometry and related 
group methods to the public welfare. 


These encompassing aims offer a great challenge and the dedicated 
efforts of many more than our present nucleus will be required to meet it. 


The Foundation’s headquarters are located at 12015 San Vicente 
Blvd., Los Angeles 49, Tel. Granite 6-1066, Exbrook 5-7322, where a psy- 
chodrama stage or action vehicle has already been constructed. 

A series of seminars in clinical applications of Psychodrama Tech- 
niques and a workshop in Parent-child Relations as well as classes in Dance 
and Movement as creative experience and as an adjunct to therapy are all 
shortly to begin. Other seminars, workshops, lectures, public sessions, re- 
search projects, etc., will be announced periodically. The activities of the 
Foundation will be grouped under the following Divisions: 

Clinical 

Research 

Education and Training 
Allied Arts 


And the regular staff of the Foundation will consist of the administra- 
tive officers and the heads of the Divisions: 


President—Anthony Brunse 

Secretary—Robert B. Haas, Ed.D. 
Treasurer—Gertrude Harrow Clements, Ph.D. 
Administrative Assistant—Eya Fechin Branham 
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There is in addition an associated professional staff or faculty who 
will carry out the various teaching, training, research therapeutic activities 
for the Foundation. 

We hope shortly to establish a contributing membership in the 
Foundation so that those who wish to lend their support may make some 
financial contribution (tax-exempt) and to whom we may offer participation 
in periodic meetings at which there will be programs consisting of demon- 
strations, or lectures. 

A strong bond with the Moreno Institute will always exist and it is 
hoped that the Foundation will serve as a locus for the local section of 
the American Society of Group Psychotherapy and Psychodrama. 

Our secretarial staff is as yet somewhat limited, but we will attempt 
to respond to any inquiries or expressions of interest to the best of our 
ability. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY AND 
PSYCHODRAMA 


Workshop Meeting in San Francisco, May 1958 

The meeting had an attendance beyond expectation. At a meeting 
called by President Robert Drews for preparation of the activities of next 
year on July 4, a tribute was paid to Dr. Bill Moore of Akron, Ohio, the 
program chairman, who was responsible for the organization of the Workshop 
meeting. 


Annual Meeting, 1959 

Upon the recommendation of the President, Dr. Robert Drews, New 
York City was selected as the location of the next annual meeting to be held 
on April 25 and 26, at the Commodore Hotel. Program Chairman: Hannah 
B. Weiner, 1323 Avenue N., Brooklyn 30, N. Y. Contributions for the 
program of this meeting are now being requested. 


New York Chapter 

President Dr. Martin Haskell announces the annual meeting of the 
Chapter to take place in November, 1958, specific date and place to be an- 
nounced. Write to: Dr. Martin Haskell, Moreno Institute, 106 E. 41 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Group Psychotherapy Journal 

The Journal has accepted for publication the majority of papers read 
at the annual meeting in New York in 1958. They will be published as 
soon as the backlog of accepted papers permits. 


New Contributing Editors to Journal 

Anne Schutzenberger, Paris, France, and Nah Brind, Los Angeles, 
California, are new contributing editors. They are planning to make a con- 
tribution to a forthcoming issue. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Moreno Institute Appointment of Associates 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Institute, June 5, 1958, 
a proposal was made by J. L. Moreno, Executive Director, to enlarge the 
number of Associates, by honorary appointment of distinguished figures in 
the field of psychodrama and group psychotherapy. The criteria were: cre- 
ative contributions, constancy of effort in behalf of these disciplines. The 
individuals appointed come under several professional categories: Psychia- 
trist—Dr. Anthony Brunse, Los Angeles, California; Psychologist—Dr. 
Helen Hall Jennings, New York City, and Dr. Gertrude Harrow-Clemens, 
Los Angeles, California; Sociologist—Dr. Lewis Yablonsky, New York 
City; Psychodramatist—Eya Branham, Santa Monica, California, and Zerka 
T. Moreno, Beacon, N. Y. 


Moreno Institute Committee of Associates 

The Committee consists of: J. L. Moreno, President, and nine Associ- 
ates, Eya Branham, Anthony Brunse, Gertrude Harrow-Clemens, Robert 
Drews, James Enneis, Robert Haas, Helen Jennings, Zerka Moreno and 
Lewis Yablonsky. It plans to meet at regular intervals to decide upon policy, 
to recognize new Institutes of Psychodrama and Group Psychotherapy and 
to appoint new Associates. The appointments of Associates from abroad is 


being considered. 


Recognized Institutes of Psychodrama and Group Psychotherapy 

Beacon Institute of Psychodrama and Group Psychotherapy—President, 
Zerka Moreno; New York Institute of Psychodrama and Group Psycho- 
therapy—President, Hannah Weiner; Michigan Institute of Psychodrama 
and Group Psychotherapy—President, Robert Drews, Secretary, Henry 
Feinberg; Washington Institute of Psychodrama and Group Psychotherapy— 
President, Michael Miller, Secretary, Mary Angas; California Institute of 
Psychodrama—Presidents, Nah and Anna Brind; West Coast Foundation for 
Psychodrama and Group Psychotherapy—President, Anthony Brunse, Sec- 
retary, Robert Haas. 


New Institutes in Development 
Chicago Institute; write Adaline Starr for particulars. Northern Cali- 
fornia Institute; write Walter Bromberg, Sacramento, California. 
Institutes Abroad 
Paris, France—President, Juliette Favez-Boutonier; Secretary, Anne 
Schutzenbergen, 14, Ave. Paul Appell, Paris 14, France. 
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Progress in Psychotherapy, Volume III 

The third in the series Progress in Psychotherapy, edited by J. L. Moreno 
with Jules H. Masserman as co-editor, is now available from Grune & 
Stratton, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Fourth International Congress of Psychotherapy 

President of this Congress, which is to take place from September 1-7, 
1958, is Dr. Ramon Sarro. The Secretary of the Psychodrama Section is 
Dr. J. L. Marti, President of the Section is Dr. J. L. Moreno. The Section 
has meetings scheduled for September 1, 3 and 5, commencing at 4:00 p.m. 


Spanish Translation of a Case of Paranoia 

The monograph “A Case of Paranoia Treated through Psychodrama”, 
No. 13 in the Psychodrama and Group Psychotherapy Series, is to appear 
in Spanish translation in the Revista Psiquiatrica y Psicosomatica de Europa 
y America Latina. 


Moreno Institute, Beacon, N.Y. 

The Independence Worshop, from July 4-6 is expected to be well attended 
by participants from all over the country. Two dozen persons have enrolled 
at the time of writing. A total of thirty delegates is expected. 
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. The Group Psychotherapy Movement and J. L. Moreno, Its Pioneer and 
Founder—Pierre Renouvier (List Price—$2.00) 
The Discovery of the Spontaneous Man—J. L., Zerka and Jonathan Moreno 
(List Price—$2.25) 
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SOCIOMETRY MONOGRAPHS 


. Sociometry and the Cultural Order—J. L. Moreno (List Price—$1.75) 
Sociometric Measurements of Social Configurations—J. L. Moreno and Helen 

H. Jennings (List Price—$2.00) 

. The Measurement of Sociometric Status, Structure and Development— 
Bronfenbrenner (List Price—$2.75) 

Sociometric Control Studies of Grouping and Regrouping—J. L. Moreno and 
Helen H. Jennings (List Price—$2.00) 

. Diagnosis of Anti-Semitism—Gustav Ichheiser (List Price—$2.00) 

. Popular and Unpopular Children, A Sociometric Study—Merl E. Bonney 
(List Price—$2.75) 

Personality and Sociometric Status—Mary L. Northway, Ester B. Frankel 
and Reva Potashin (List Price—$2.75) 

tee and Leadership—Helen Jennings (List Price—$2.00) 

Sociometric Structure of a Veterans’ Cooperative Land Settlement—Henrik ‘F. 
Infield (List Price—$2.00) 

. Political and Occupational Cleavages in a Hanoverian Village, A Sociometric 

Study—Charles P. Loomis (List Price—$1.75) 


- The Research Center for Group Dynamics—Kurt Lewin, with a professional 


biography and bibliography of Kurt Lewin’s work by Ronald Lippitt 
(List Price—$2.00) 

Interaction Patterns in Changing Neighborhoods: New York and Pittsburgh 
—Paul Deutschberger (List Price—$2.00) 

Critique of Class as Related to Social Stratification—C. P. Loomis, J. A. 
Beegle, and T. W. Longmore (List Price—$2.00) 

Sociometry, 1937-1947: Theory and Methods—C. P, Loomis and Harold B. 
Pepinsky (List Price—$2.00) 


. The Three Branches of Sociometry—J. L. Moreno (List Price—$1.25) 


Sociometry, Experimental Method and the Science of Society—J. L. Moreno 
(List Price—$6.00). 

History of the Sociometric Movement in Headlines—Zerka T. Moreno 
(List Price—$0.40) 

. The Sociometric Approach to Social Casework—J. L. Moreno 

(List Price—single issue, $0.25; ten or more, $0.15) 

. The Accuracy of Teachers’ Judgments Concerning the Sociometric Status of 

Sixth-Grade Pupils—Norman E, Gronlund (List Price—$2.75) 

. An Analysis of Three Levels of Response: An Approach to Some Relationships 
Among Dimensions of Personality—Edgar F. Borgatta (List Price—$2.75) 

Group Characteristics as Revealed in Sociometric Patterns and Personality 
Ratings—Thomas B. Lemann and Richard L. Solomon (List Price—$3.50) 

. The Sociometric Stability of Personal Relations Among Retarded Children— 

Hugh Murray (List Price—$2.00) 

. Who Shall Survive?, Foundations of Sociometry, Group Psychotherapy and 
Sociodrama—J. L. Moreno (List Price—$12.50) 

Sociometric Choice and Organizational Effectiveness—Fred Massarik, Robert 
Tannenbaum, Murray Kahane and Irving Weschler—(List Price—$2.00) 

. Task and Accumulation of Experience as Factors in the Interaction of Small 
Groups—Edgar F. Borgatta and Robert F. Bales (List Price—$1.50) 
Sociometric Studies of Combat Air Crews in Survival Training—Mario Levi, 

E. Paul Torrance, Gilbert O. Pletts (List Price—$1.50) 
. The Validity of Sociometric Responses—Jane Srygley Mouton, Robert R. Blake 
and Benjamin Fruchter (List Price—$1.50) 
. Preludes to My Autobiography—J. L. Moreno (List Price—$2.00) . 
Group Training vs. Group Therapy—Robert R. Blake (Ed.) (List Price—$3.50) 
Role Playing in Industry—Ted Franks (List Price—$3.50) 
. The Methodology of Preferential Sociometry—Ake Bjerstedt (List Price—$3.50) 
The Sociometry of Subhuman Groups—J. L. Moreno, Ed. (List Price—$3.50) 
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